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The ^ppalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) is located in Charleston, West 
Virginia It's mission is to improve education and educational opportunity for 
pers^ who live^ primarily non-urban areas of Its member-state Region. AEL 
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a^els ol Lifelong Learning, School/Family Relations, Basic Skills, and 
others that may be identified. 

Information about AEL projects, programs and services is available by contacting 
the Distribution Center, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, P. O. Box 13^8, 
Charleston, West Virginia 25325. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) was established in 1966 as a 
non-profit corporation dedicated to improving education and educational opportunity 
throughout the AEL Region. ASL can be viewed as a linking agency or as the 
juncture between educational researchers and educational practitioners. The 
linkage is two directional in that practitioners gain access to new knowledge, 
products, and programs of developers; and researchers learn about the R & D needs 
and interests of practicing educators. 

AEL holds a contract with the National Institute of Education to operate a Regional 
Educational Laboratory (REL). Each REL services a particular region of the 
country. AEL's member states include Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. Four additional states are served by AlLs 
Regional Exchange, the sponsor of the 1983 Forum; they are Florida, Georgia, North 
•Carolina and South Carolina. 

As a regional laboratory, AEL conducts Iong-*erm educational R & D in several 
program areas. The areas of research are identified by state and local educators 
through a Regional needs assessment process. Another function of AEL, carried out 
by the Educational Services Office (ESO), is to provide R & D-based services to 
educators throughout the Region. One such service is the 1983 Forum; another is 
this report of the proceedings. The Forum brought together educational researchers 
and practitioners tD learn from one another by sharing their innovations, successes, 
concerns and pro';;ress in utilizing R & D to promote excellence in their state and 
local educational agencies. 

The Forum topic was initially identified by ESO Advisory Committee memberrj. The 
two thematic strands, (1) applications of effective schools research and (2) effective 
applications of lechnplogy in schools, were carried out through nine presentations, 
attended by over 200 (participants. Appendix A contains the workshop agenda and a 
list of participants, including presenters. 

The title of the Forum, "Effective Schools are America's Best Bet," comes from a 
program of that name sponsored by the National Association of State Boards of 
Education, the American Association of School Administrators, the National 
Education Association, and the Council for Educational Development and Research 
(CEDaR). As a part of the "Best Bet" program, free clinics will be offered at state 
and national meetings to present research findings and to suggest methods of 
implementing R ^ D-based school improvement programs. AEL's "Best Bet 
program brochure has been included in Appendix B of this report. 

Organization of Forum Proceedings 

The Forum was co-sponsored by the West Virginia Department of Education. In his 
welcoming remarks, Dr. Roy Truby, West Virginia State Superintendent of 
Education, highlights the timeliness of the 1983 Forum. The National Commission 
on Excellence in Education had just released their report, A Nation at Risk, the first 
of several state and national publications demanding excellence in education. 
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The keynote address, delivered by Dr. Shirley McCune, orovides an overview of 
future directions for education. Dr. McCune connbines school effectiveness research 
with applications of technology, to suggest that changes in the world call for a 
restructuring of our current educational system. 

The remaining presentations are divided into two sections: applications of school 
effectiveness research and applications of computer technology in education. State 
presenters are listed in the order in which they spoke. Copies of presenters' 
handouts are contained in Appendices C through I. 
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WELCOMING REMARKS 

% 

Dr. Roy Truby, State Superintendent of Schools, West Virginia Department 
of Education 

Education is on the minds of people once again. 
It's an exciting time^ Even with budget cuts, and 
all .the problems that we face, you can see it 
turning around. Let me giv^e you an example. :3ust 
one year ago, there was no federal role for 
education; there was no federal agenda— no concern 
about education. There was talk about vouchers 
and reduced appropriations; restructuring 
authority, giving more back to the states; ta><.- 
credits; and a constitutional amendment for 
prayer. There was no talk ' about human 
investment. And that has turned around. You hear 
both pa .ies, and nearly all the governors, talking 
about education as part of an economic recovery 
program. You hear about education to help meet 
the demands of competition in an international 
economy. You even hear about education for 
survival—education as important to defense and 
'V maybe inseparable from it. 

I don't know for sure what has changed it; I think 
it's a combination of a lot of things. Perhaps it's 
the idea in Megatrends that we're moving from an 
industrial society to an information society. 
Companies today don't need so much to consider 
transportation; the only thing they really need is an 
educated workforce. I think it's very timely that 
we have received a National Commission Report: 
A Nation at Risk . As a result, we have our critics; 
but notice it's a different kind of criticism. It's 
taking a constructive ^orm. A year ago, when we 
talked about salaries, people would say, 'Teachers 
should be ashamed to ask for more. They have an 
easy job." Now the critics are saying, "We're going 
to expect more; we're going to have to pay more." 

President Reagan, who saw no federal role for 
education a year ago, proposed $50 million for 
math and science: NDEA IL The Republicans in 
the Senate Caucus increased that to $600 million. 
From the Commission's Report, let me mention one 
sentence that struck me: "History is not kind to 
idlers." They talk about longer school days and a 
longer school year, and it occurred to me that the 
most controversial decision the State Board ever 
made was to add 15 minutes to the school day. 
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As we look at this plan, and at what is happening, 
it's an exciting time; expectations are up. We've 
gone through that period of reaching out and trying 
to provide equal educational opportunity, and now 
we're looking at quality educational opportunity for 
all. 

I would like to congratulate you on your theme, 
"Effective Schools Are America's Best Bet.'' There 
is an increasing body of knowledge about effective 
schools and a much better idea about why some 
schools are more productive and better than other 
schools. Some of you may have read last month 
that the State Board of Education asked us to come 
up with a plan for merit pay— very controversial 
indeed. One of the approaches that we're going to 
look at is merit pay for a school building unit. If a 
school was determined to be an effective school, 
everyone would receive merit pay— from the 
principal to the lowest paid custodian. 

I congratulate you on your conference. I greet you 
on behalf of the State Board and on behalf of the 
State Department of Education, and wish you well. 
Thank you very much. 
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Megatrends: A Forecast for America in the 80's 



Dr. Shirley McCune is Vice-President of the Naisbitt Group in Denver, CO, and 
President cf Learning Trenc/s.' 

In her presentation. Dr. McCune highli|hts some of the trends identified in 3ohn 



Naisbitt's best seller. Megatrends; Tern NT&w 
She discusses the implications for education. 



Directions Transforming Our Lives. 
one aiscusses u,c implications for education, that is, the ways in ^^ich education 
"^will need to be restructured in^der to .match the changes in today's society; and she 
presents strategies for implementing change. "These megatrends establish a context 
which impact education. Planning should be guided Naisbitt's comment ^^^^^^^ 
easier to ride a horse in the direction that it is already going.' These trends provide 
a starting point for examining the needs for the restructuring of education 
programs, policies and practices. Our tasks must be to anticipate the Ukely impact 
of these trends on education, develop strategies for utilizing or counteracting their 
impact and developing action efforts which can lead to positive outcomes. The 
following paper "Building Effective Sch6ols: Direction for the 1980's," was prepared 
by Dr. McCune as a hand-out to participants. 
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An Economic Context for Education 

There is general agreement that one of the critical 
issues facing the United States today is the 
maintenance and renewal of an economic system 
which can meet the needs of the American people. 
The United States, long a leader in world 
productivity and the establishment of a high 
standard of living, is now confronted with four 
major structural changes in our economic system: 

• After more than three decades of rapid 
technological growth and innovation, the United 
States economic system has been dramatically 
restructured from an industrial economy based 
largely on manufacturing, to an information 
economy based largely on service and 
information activities; 

• The United States economic system has become 
part of a global economic system and our future 
is inextricably bound with the economic 
systems of other nations; 

• United States productivity and growth has 
.declined over the past 15 years and other 
countries are closing the gap between their 
productivity rates and U.S. productivity; 

• Our future economic and social well-being will 
depend, in large measure, on our ability to 
continue to provide the 'tutting edge" 
technology for the rest of the world and 
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demonstrate the ability to move a product 
quickly into production and go on to the next 
generation of products. 

If the United States is to respond to the urgency of 
these changed conditions, it will require an 
economic renewal program of a magnitude seldom 
seen in U.S. history. Such an economic renewal 
program must be built on a competitive strategy 
which will enable U.S. business and industry to 
provide high-quality products at prices which are 
equal to or better than other world producers. This 
is increasingly difficult in that other countries can 
exploit their resources of raw materials, cheap 
labor, or available capital in any form of 
competition. 

The primary resource which the United States must 
rely on is a basic increase in productivity, that is, 
the ability to use technology to create more in less 
time and the ability to develop new processes, 
products and knowledge. United States workers 
must demonstrate the ability to work smarter, 
faster and better than other nation's workers. 

Perhaps the central need for designing any program 
of national economic renewal is the need to 
develop competitive strategies or plans which can 
deal with the complex Issues in any successful . 
renewal program. A competitive strategy for 
^ economic renewal must confront the need for 
increasing our international markets, for continued 
and expanded technological research and 
development, for the retooling of a decaying 
industrial plant, and for increased productivity. 

A central strategy for each of these needs is to. 
increase the performance of America's workforce. 
A critical resource and component of any economic 
renewal plan is our education and training systems 
and their ability to provide the workers who can 
work smarter, faster and better. Increased 
involvement in technological applications requires 
a workforce capable of dealing with more 
sophisticated machines and equipment— a 
workforce that is capable of problem solving and 
collaboration. It also requires a workforce that is 
capable of understanding and using technology and 
participating in decision making which requires a 
basic scientific and technological literacy. 

In short, education and training become central 
activities for economic development. High quality 
education and training systems are not a luxury in 
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our global, information society; they are a 
necessity for being able to compete with other 
nations for world markets and maintaining our 
standard of living. 

3ust as there is a need for the restructuring of the 
economic system, there is also a need for the 
restructuring of education and training systems. 
The ultimate outcome or mission of improving and 
restructuring our education and training systems 
includes: 

• significantly increasing the dooI of highly 
trained mathematicians, scientists, engineers 
and computer scientists needed to advance 
technology and technological applications 
essential for economic growth; 

• significantly increasing the general levels of 
knowledge and skills of the total population 
which can increase productivitity in all areas, 
provide a sufficient supply of technicians for 
high-technolog/ activities; and prepare a 
population capable of consuming information- 
related services; 

• extending our capabilities for lifelong training 
and for the retraining of groups within our 
population whose jobs are gone; and 

• raising the levels of human capability and 
productivity (human capital) in ways that 
maintain and extend equal opportunity and 
access for all groups within the population. 

Achieving this level of restructuring will require 
the involvement of all areas of 
education— postsecondary education, training 
systems, vocational education and community 
education programs. The basic building block for a 
restructuring program begins with public 
elementary and secondary education systems. 
Their success is essential to extend the goals and 
achievements of education at other levels. 

The restructuring of public elementary and 
secondary education programs requires a national 
commitment and the active involvement of leaders 
at state, local and national levels. The 
restructuring requires: 

• establishing goals, directions and expectations 
for educational achievement and mastery of 
knowledge and skills; 
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• increasing the quality and quantity of time 
devoted to educational and learning activities 
through extension of the school day, the school 

^ year, and the more effective involvement of 
parents and community learning resources; 

• encouraging academic excellence and 
achievement by measuring continuing individual 
mastery and improvement of skills rather than 
artificial time and age requirements; 

• improving the quality and quantity of 
educational personnel through the attraction of 
capable persons into the education workforce, 
the continuing upgrading of knowledge and 
skills, and the measurement of effectiveness 
according to objective measure of student 
mastery and achievement; 

• improving the management of education 
programs by increasing the skills of educational 
administrators, providing recognition 
rewards for improved management, 

•• utilizing exemplary management skills 
processes currently ussd in business 
industry; 

• developing and implementing models which can 
involve business-industry, community institu- 
tions, mass media, computer networks and 
home instruction systems in more systematic 
and collaborative efforts to improve learning; 
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• increasing the reward and 
exemplary education service 
additional pay, incentive pay for student 
achievement, developing "excellence recognition 
programs," and increasing the psychological and 
learning rewards of education careers; 

• providing the financial resources, technical 
assistance and support systems necessary for 
the improvement of education systems. 

The task of bringing about the necessary changes in 
education at the levels needed for economic 
renewal is not easy. It will require dedicated 
leadership at state, local and national levels which 
is aware of the needs and committed to finding 
those solutions which are in keeping with the 
diverse state and local responsibilities for the 
provision of education. And it will require a 
continuing attention to the monitoring of equal 
access and the correction of identified problems. 
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The Societal Context for Educational Change 

The need for some exannlnation of the societal 
context for change begins with a restatennent of 
the basic, paradoxical functions of education in any 
society. Education must: 

• maintain the knowledge and experience of the 
past and transmit it to the youth as a means of 
their basic preparation for adult roles— in this 
sense education is a conserving or conservative 
Institution; 

• anticipate the future, and design and select 
knowledge, experiences and skills which will be 
essential to youth's participation in a future 
society—in this sense education provides a 
means to facilitate social change. 

Education programs always reflect the values and 
v.he goals of a society. The fact that our society 
produces 1,000 lawyers for every 100 engineers and 
that Japan produces 1,000 engineers for every 100 
lawyers suggests a difference in orientation and 
values between the two societies. Educators must 
understand the larger social context and values if 
they are to be effective in preparing students for 
full participation in society. Knowledge of this 
context is essential even when your goal is to 
change the emphasis and values of the larger 
society. 

The formulation provided in 3ohn Naisbitt's book» 
Megatrends: Ten New Directions Transform. " 
Our Lives, and the extension of this data ba-^ 
contained in the Trend Report f,'ovides us one way 
of thinking about the larger societal context and 
the implications for education. John Naisbitt's 
observation that it is easier to ride a horse in the 
direction it is already going is useful as we begin to 
examine the needs for change and the strategies 
w'lich might be pursued as we work to restructure 
and improve education. 

Some of the "megatrends" or consistent changes 
which are evident across the various sectors of the 
society are: 

1, Our society is moving from an industrial to an 
information society . 

Economist Marc Porat indicates that the 
United States ceased being an industrial 
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economy and became an information economy 
in 1963, when 53 percent of the gross national 
earnings were reported to be in the 
information sector. 

Another indication of this trend is found in the 
employment of our workforce. In 1950, 
percent of the paid workforce was employed in 
industry; today only about 18 Percent are 
employed in industry. By contrast, 28 percent 
were employed in service and information jobs 
in 1950 and today more than 56 percent are 
employed in these sectors. 

This shift in the nature of available jobs raises 
issues as to emphasis of elementary and 
secondary education programs as well as the 
context, enrollments, and support of. 
postsecondary, vocational and continuing 
education programs. Many have suggested 
that the importance of basic skills is increased 
and there is need for developing new levels of 
the higher order skills of analysis, synthesis, 
problem solving and creativity. 

2. Our society is moving from a cen tralized to a 
decentralized societyT "^ 

Two primary events-the Great Depression and 
World Wa.r II— served as major stimuli for the 
centralization of our society. The move in a 
centralized society was toward big business, 
big government, big unions and a vertical type 
of organization. During recent years this 
trend was reversed and decentralization can 
be seen in the New Federalism proposals, the 
emphasis of block grants and a general trend 
to solve problems across state or local levels 
(horizontal structure). 

Within education, this trend is evident in the 
increasing importance of the role of state and 
local governments. It can likewise be seen in 
the shift in emphasis from using the district as 
a unit of analysis to using the individual school 
as a unit of analysis. Greater attention has 
been focused on the school principal a.', a key 
educational leader. 

3. Our society is moving from a national 

economy to a global economy . 

The isolation that once characterized 
American foreign policy at the turn of the 
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century is clearly a phenomenon of the past. 
Today, the condition of our economy depends 
in large measure on ability to provide goods 
and services to other countries and throughout 
the world. What happens in Central America, 
Iran, China, 3apan and Russia and any country 
of the world can have a profound effect on our 
economic well-being and the ways we organize 
our lives. 

In general, American education has not N, 
considered the need to prepare students for 
being a citizen of the global village as a 
priority activity. In fact, bilingual education 
is, in large measure, considered a deficit for 
students rather than an asset which can be 
used in productive ways. There is a similar 
lack of emphasis on understanding the cultures 
of other countries around the world. These 
needs are likely to lead to an increased 
emphasis on foreign languages and the 
extension of global education activities and 
programs. 

Our society is moving simultaneously toward 
high technology and toward 'liigh touch". 

When technology is not accompanied by a 
compensating "high iouch" aspect (those 
activities which contain strong elements of 
human response), the technology is likely to be 
rejected. The compensating response to the 
high technology of television was group 
therapy and the human potential movement. 
CB radios and "walkie talkie" systems became 
a rational craze and they have been 
Incorporated into our daily lives because they 
provide ways for many to maintain 
communications with other people. 

This trend is evident in education in the 
acceptance of microcomputers. Computer- 
assisted instruction using mainframe or 
minicomputers has been demonstrated but it is 
not widely used because it was difficult for 
students and teachers to have consistent 
"hands-on" experiences and utilize their full 
capacity. The introduction of arcade games 
and the home computer have changed the 
picture dramatically. 

Microcomputers are becoming an essential 
component of education programs and schools 
are under pressure to acquire them 



and use them for instructional, administrative 
and general information processes. 

Our society is movinj^ from a n either/or to a 
society of multiple options. 

At one point in time the choices in education 
were largely either/or. You were involved ■ 
academic programs or vocational programs; n 
private schools or public schools; in 
education or postsecondary education. Today, 
the lines are blurring and more options are 
being provided for citizens. Community 
colleges are one example of the trend to meet 
a variety of needs and to jzontinue ones 
options for education. 

Elementary and secondary education programs 
were typically designed to provide a consistent 
program for all students in the district. While 
some options were provided in secondary 
schools, the choices were comparatively 
limited. Today we see the magnet schools, 
alternative schools, and enrichment programs 
as examples of efforts to provide multiple 
options 'or students within the educational 
system. There are magnet or alternative 
schools for basic skills, for science and 
mathematics, for performing arts, for 
language studies, for gifted programs, etc. 
These are part of a continuing effort to serve 
the range of values and needs focnd in nearly 
every community. 

Our society is moving from a pattern of 
institutional help to self-help . 

A characteristic of our centralized, industrial 
society was the trend of looking to institutions 
to meet individual and societal needs. This 
trend was reversed as evidenced in the 
wellness movement, the increased use of 
barter, cooperative living arrangements and 
self-help networks. 

This trend is evident in education by the rapid 
expansion of the use of home computers for 
learning and educational purposes, the 
expectations that individuals must fund a 
greater proportion of their learning costs, and 
the expansion of school fees. 
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other trends which the Naisbitt Grcjp have identified include: 



FROM 
North 

Business as usual 
Hierarchies 
Economies of scale 
Managerial society 
Representative dennocracy 
Family as basic unit 
Party politics 
Machismo society 



TO 

South 

Accountability 
Networking 
Appropriate scale 
Entrepreneurial society 
Participative democracy 
Individual as basic unit 
Issue politics 
Androgynous society 



Perhaps the most important things to remember 
about the changes in our society are the 
differences between the three types of 
societies— the ag. icultural, industrial and 
informational societies. The following diagram 
ilustrates some of the key differences. 
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It is important to note the critical importance of 
data and knowledge or the ability to apply 
information. Similarly, education and training 
assume greater importance because they have 
greater importance for all sectors of society. 

These megatrends establish a context which impact 
education. Planning should be guided by Naisbitt's 
comment that "it is easier to ride a horse in the 
direction that it is already going." These trends 
provide a starting point for examining the needs 
for the restructuring of education programs, 
policies and practices. Cur tasks must be to 
anticipate the likely impact of these trends on 
education, develop strategies for utilizing or 
counteracting their impact and developing action 
efforts which can lead to positive outcomes. 
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Area 

Coals of Education 
Cognitive Goals 



Affective Coals 



Education 



Personnel 
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Restructuring and Improving Education 

Any discussion of the implications of the 
megatrends for educational programs requires a 
comparison of the current characteristics of 
education with a vision of what types of 
educational programs would be needed in the 
future. One way to make this analysis is to 
identify possible changes in the goals for 
education, the delivery systems for education 
programs, the financing of education programs, the 
training of educational personnel, assessment and 
evaluation systems and community outreach 
programs. The following chart is provided as a 
beginning point for stimulating your thinking as to 
the probable areas of change for education; It is 
important to understand that the movement from 
an industrial to an information society does not 
imply an either/or type of choice, but rather that 
the items included in the information society lists 
are extensions of the past and a change in emphasis 
rather than an abandonment of the past. 



PROBABLE CHANGES OF EDUCATIONAL EMPHASIS 



Industrial Society 



Information Society 



Basic skills 
Specific training 
Right to read 
Unicultural 

Literacy as survival skill 



Large organization skills 
Organization dependent 
Single family orientation 

Teacher as subject matter 
expert 

Teacher as standards setter 

Principal as middle man- 
ager for central office 

Superintendent as profes- 
sional educator 



Superintendent as status 
quo leader 



Stronger higher order skills 
Generalizabie skills 
Right to excel 
Global education 
Many literacies, more than 
one language 

Small group skills 
Independent entrepreneurial 
Support group orientation 

Teacher helps sudents get 
and use information 

Teacher as self-concept 
developer 

Principal as manager, curric- 
ulum leader, staff developer 
and neighborhood contact 

Superintendent as politican 
and integrated community 
leader with specialized 
education expertise 

Superintendent as educa- 
tional leader and community 
2 Resource developer 
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Area 



Assessment and 
Evaluation 



Connmunity 
RelatioTiships 



Curriculum Areas 



Job Preparation 



Financing of 
Education 



Delivery Systems 



PROBABLE CHANGES OF EDUCATIONAL EMPHASIS 
Industrial Society Information Society 



Diffused routine account- 
ability/assessment 

Teachec/Administrator 
performance measured by 
judgement 

Periodic assessment 

Teacher /administrator 
performance used as 
baseline standards 

Parent as passive consumer 
School district youth oriented 

School as isolated educa- 
tional institution 
Distinct subject matter areas 
, Student as passive recipient 



General, diversified 
Print oriented 
Physical education 

Single-career preparation 
Late skill development 
Distinct vocational 
educational program 



Institutional financed 
Public sector 



Total district system 
Central office oriented 
Superintendent focused 
Formal board-community 

leadership 
Business as a consumer of 

school output 
Group instruction 
District structure/standards 
Standardized programs 



A chievement/perf ormance 

accountability 
Data-based performance 

measures 

Ongoing assessment for educa- 
tional diagnosis 

Teacher/administrator per- 
formance used for incentive 

pay ^ 

Parent as participant consumer 

decision maker 
School district lifelong learning 
^oriented 

School as community service 

institution f\ 
Synergistic study areas 
Student as integral part in 

school community 

Science and math emphasis 
Computer literacy ■ 
Physical/mental well-being 

Multiple-career preparation 
Early skill development 
Career/vocational education as 
integral part of educational 
community experience 

User financed ^ , 
Public/private sector collabor- 
ation 

Neighborhood models 
School-based management 
Principal focused , 
Informal parent-neighborhood 

leadership 
Business as a participant 

Individualized programs 
Neighborhood variations 
Multiple option programs 
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Improving Educational Programs 

* 

The improvement of educational programs begins 
with some formulation of quality education and the 
goals and objectives which would support the 
attainment of quality education programs. There 
are many ways to describe quality education. The 
listing provided below is a preliminary formulation 
of the critical components of quality education. 

Quality education should provide all students with: 

1. A high level of proficiency in the basic skills 
including: 

- The ability to read and comprehend written 
materials. 

- The ability to understand mathematical 
concepts and to carry out mathematical 
computations. 

'■- The ability to understand scientific concepts 
and their relationship to the work and 
activities of our society. 

- The ability to speak and interact with others 
in a variety of situations. 

- An understanding of computer applications 
and the skills of interacting with computers. 

2. An opportunity to develop higher order skills 
including: 

- The ability to synthesize, generalize and 
apply information. 

- The ability to search, retrieve and utilize 
information and data (learning to learn). 

- The ability to diagnose situations and to 
solve problems. 

3. A strong sense of self-concept and knowledge 
of personal strengths and abilities. 

k. An understanding of other nations, cultures, 
tneir languages and contributions of the global 
community. 

5. An understanding of the world of work and a 
beginning level of career/vocational 
preparation and work skills. 

Improvement . programs begin with some 
understanding of what "works" in education. The 
National Institute of Education has devotea 
considerable effort in recent years to conduct 
I studies which examine the characteristics ot 
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effective schools, effective administration and 
management and effective teaching. Some of the 
results of these studies are summarized below. 

The findings of this research may be grouped into 
two areas— research and the teaching/learning 
process and research on the structure and 
management of schools. With respect to the first 
area, some of the findings are outlined below: 

1. The amount of time devoted to academic 
learning varied widely. Effective teachers 
were able to allocate more time for 
instruction, were able to engage students in 

. learning tasks, and engage thtm when they 
were performing at high success rates 
(allocated time, engaged time, and academic 
learning time). 

2. The organization, planning and scheduling of 
activities were . essential to effective 
classroom management. Efforts to devote 
time to advanced planning and preparation 
before the school year began^ to train students 
into a routine of activities at the beginning of 
the year, and to facilitate effective group 
relationships among heterogenous students all 
contributed to effective classroom manage- 
ment. 

3. In general,, structured programs were more 
successful than individualized or discovery^ 
programs. Effective teachers were able to: 

• structure learning experiences 

• proceed in small steps but at a rapid pace - 

• give detailed and redundant instructions 
and explanations 

• use a high frequency of questions and 
overt, active practice 

• provide feedback and corrections, 
especially at initial stages of learning 

• have a student success rate of 80 percent 
or higher on initial learning tasks 

• divide seat-work assignments into smaller 
segments or devise ways for frequent 
individual monitoring of students 



• provide for continued student practice 
(over-learning) so that students have a high 
success rate ,and become confident, rapid 
and firm in their learning. 

Some of the findings of the improvement literature 
which are related to the structure and management 
of effective schools follow: 

1. There is a strong administrative leadership, 
usually the principal, especially in regard to 
instructional goals and outcomes. 

2. ■ There a clear school-wide emphasis on basic 

skills which is agreed to by all members of the 
staff. 

3. Teachers expect that students can reach high 
levels of achievement and their behaviors 
communicaffe this expectation. 

There is a system for monitoring and assessing 
pupil performance which is tied to the 
instructional objectives. 

* ... 
5. The school climat* is conducive to learning in 
that there is safety, order and discipline.. 

When we understand the factors which account for 
success at the local 'level, we muSt then engage 
ourselves in the process of /"backward mapping or 
identifying the state policies and programs which 
can support the development, maintenance, or 
extension of the effective practices. It is this 
process which requires not only in-depth knowledge 
of curriculum and the structure of local programs 
but also the policy making and policy 
implementation processes of states. 
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The New Jersey Education Association School Effectiveness Training Program 



Mr. Donald R. McNeely is the Associate Director of Instruction for the New Jersey 
Education Association in Trenton, New Jersey. 

program include: better staff a;.^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ from vandalism, 

imoroved staff morale; increased parental support, 7°"^^° 
absenteeism, and remedial education; and better school management. 

It's very fashionable these days to point to the 
decline of public schools, as if there were some 
time in the past when the schools really served all 
of the children all of the time. Folklore and fairy 
tales tell us of the little red school house that 
made academic success available to children of 
every economic and social class--an institution 
that offered immigrant children access tp the 
fullness of American life. Today the schools are 
criticized by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education for failure to provide 
academic excellence. The Commission reports 
that "the educational foundations of our society 
are presently being eroded by a rising tide of 
mediocrity that threatens our very future as a 
Nation and as a people." They also charge that 
"academic excellence as the primary goal of 
schoofing seems to be fading in American 
education." The charge is true. But it »s by no 
means the whole truth nor is it a new t^^^^. The 
public schools have always faded when it came to 
providing academic excellence to the poor--both 
• white and black. 



Cu/utznt zducjcutional 
pKoblzm 6t&m not 
^fLom tht idcX that 
^chootd kavz changed, 
but ^^om th& {\CLct 
that itckooli) continuz 
to do pKzcJj,2£y th& 
job thzy have, always 
done.. . . .That -a, the.y 
6e,Kve, OA the. pKir.iOAy 
iieJie,cXo^ oi tho6z idio 
mJU Audceed and tho6z 
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Current educational problems stem not ^ro^ri the 
fact that schools have changed, but from the fact 
that schools continue to do precisely the job they 
have always done. What we are seeing in oui- 
current focus on effective schools is m^^r^^t^^^^^^^ 
an escalation of the criticisms and the rebuttals 
made by school reformers, administrators, and 
researchers since the turn of the century. The 
many programs, innovations, and fads introduced 
over the past sixty years have simply made it 
easier for school systems to handle the huge 
number of students brought into the schools by )ob 
market requirements, civil rights laws, and 
compulsory attendance legislation. But we still 
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have not changed the fact that schools continue to 
do the same job they have always ^one. That is, 
they serve as the primary selecto^^^ who 
will succeed and those who will fail in our 
society. 

In 1978, I read a report of Esmond's testimony to a 

hl^a Iob''".'o s le« .hose who would be winners 
and thise who would be losers in our society. 

We can no longer afford that. At one time society 
e?uM afford f ilure in the schoo -^^^^^^^^ -^^^e 

fonTa7the^^Tacc;^?ed without protest what 
apVr d to bTtheir inevitable place in Amenca 

country are no longer willing to accept 
second-rate opportunity. 

The public is redefining the purpose P-blif: 
ctt..^a^ot°l^y^n,rgrSrair^;^^^^^ 

t^ot^ef't'each^ alTchK 
!rt"hlt" when the^y go to the next level, whether it 
be coUege' vocational training, junior college, or a 
job, they will have the skills they need. 
The importance o. .he research on school 
SXh tf,'e r aiUpunity can respond 

" ?^h";Ve"r;ned* t'h^a^t ircan nTCer 
research weve 'earne achievement on 

legitimately ^a^Jhe lack of ac 
Students. Rememoer « * ♦5^^ 

disadvantaged" from the ^ '60 s? That term 
crippled the children and gave us ^he crutch, we 
Hiinft have to blame ourselves; we didn't have to 
?ook a' the school or what we were doing; we knew 
hft if a kid was culturally disadvantaged, he 
Wouldn't learn to read. Why? He didn't have the 
necessary cultural background. 
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Research has found that schools do make a 
rfiff*»r*»nce. There are effective inner-city schools 
whl%"stu%ents learn the basic skills with grea 
success. Effective schools are not only 
wen-funded, but also they are well-managed 
These are schools in which there is an emphasis on 
Icadem^cs; teachers have high expectations for 
what all students can achieve; there is regular, 
comprehensive assessment of student Progress; the 
principal is committed to instructional 
improvement; the staff participates in the 
Spment of school policies and p ans; there are 
clear goals and a strong consensus about those 
eoals; there is regular communication between the 
p?rncipal and school staff, and between the school 
staff and parents. 

The N3EA School Effectiveness Training (SET) 
Proeram has been in existence since 19/^. we 
have been in eleven districts in two states. The 
SET program is based on the findings of "-esearch 
on effective schools. But it has another important 
characteristic, it's a bottom-up approach. We 
found that when programs start at the top and 
S to trickle down, the folks at the top usually 
ge? the applause and accolades; the folks mos 
responsible for instruction-the teachers, schoo 
S"ff , and principals-usually get the paperwork. I 
think research will show you when it comes from 
he top? it's not going to work. You need a sense o 
commitment and ownership ^ff'^.. set 
are Roing to have to carry it out. N3EA s bt i 
h^ps'theSchool staff set up their own plan to br.ng 
about change in their school, /^e greatest 
resource for improving any school is the staff 
working tnere. Successful change comes 
f om within, and it comes f.rom the bottom up. 
mSS. of the success of SET comes from the staff, 
parents, and students working together on the same 
agreed-upon goals. 

The School Effectiveness Training Program has 
three components: the Pre-institute, the Institute, 
and the Post-institute. ^he Pre^instm^ 
consist of a program overview for administrators, 
d?scuslions wi'th school staff; and information ^ent 
to parents, school board members, PTA "lembers 
industry, and the entire community. We ask fo 
100 percent commitment from school 
administrators; if there is any »^«itation or doubt 
on their part, we walk away. In informing the 
^school sta'ff about the SET Proj^ram we talk to 
everybody who comes in contact with scnooi 
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children: janitors, cafeteria workers, security 
people, etc. You need to have everybody involved 
because when you look at the e'tPfCtations factor, 
for example, I have seen a kid walk down the hall 
and be told by the janitor, "Hey, dunimy, pick up 
that Piece of paper." We present the SET program 
to the staff, and at the end of the hour's discussion, 
ask for a show of hands on how many People would 
be interested in becoming further involved in SET. 
H we don't get 70 percent of the staff interested 
we walk away from that school. ^^^^J^^" ^ 
make a commitment to give up a ^««k-end for the 
program. We also inform school boards, b^tjhey 
are the last ones from whom we ask a 
are xne i«i develop a 

commitment. we try iirsi ^ staff and 

groundswell of commitment from the staff and 
Idministration. This entourages supfK^rt by the 
school board. This is a c— ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
also inform parents and PTA "^^'^ff °" j.^oive 
going on. And we make every attempt to involve 

industry. 

Durine the weekend training of the SET Institutg , 
paSants receive training in both the content 
and orocess of school improvement. We develop 
teams of about 8-15 people who represent a 
cro«-m?x of administrators, teachers, school 
se?Wce personnel, parents, and board members. 
We have found thit many second grade teachers do 
^^t know the fourth grade teachers in the same 
school: sometimes sixth grade teachers don t talk 
0 the f rsT grade teacher's. During these two and 
one-half days, we develop some .camaraderie. 
?nUiany. thes4 small groups examine the five 
fac ors that influence school effect veness. Then 
the eroups apply the factors to their school in a 
"status quo vs. ideal" process. These five factors 
are instructional leadership, academic mission 
on-eoing comprehensive assessment, school 
clim'aU! and staff attitudes and expections Then 
the Staff reorganizes into a second set of small 
group ' with elch group concentrating on one of 
?he five factors. They explore ways to make 
rhanoes in their own school. Finally, mey 
Reconvene to develop a building-wide action plan 
:rimproWng their school. The plan specifies what 
thpv want to do, how they're going to do t, and 
who is go ng to do it. Specific responsibilities are 
Accepted by individual staff members. This is the 
fmporunce of the bottom-up approach. People 
have some ownership, they have some say in the 
program, and they're willing to make a 
commitment to the plan. 
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We developed procedures for establishing a 

coordinating council which 
week-end institute. During the Post-institute 
phase, the school coordinating council monitors the 
work of the factor groups throughout the school 
year and follows through on implementing the 
proposed changes. 

Although we make no claim that School 
EfSeness Training is a panacea, we are proud 
that it has produced benefits that fall into three 
caSsories: thos^^ffecting students, staff, and the 
SSoiras af%e. These outcomes have been 
documented by We National Institute of Educati^^^ 
through Research for Better Schools, a laboratory 
in Philadelphia. 

Outcomes affecting students include the following: 

• improved motivation, 

• reduced absenteeism, 

• a more pleasant school environment, and 

• a safer and more orderly school. 

Notice I did not mention higher achievement. We 
are n the process of measuring that now, but we 
expect that it will be a long time before we show 
any substantial improvement in achievement. 

Those things affecting staff are: 

• higher morale and increased job satisfaction 
You ought to go into one of our schools 
Networking is beginning to take effect. The 
prSal^s^n the middle and everyone else 
begins communicating with the principal. 

• improved techniques to raise student 
motivation, 

• fewer distractions from the mission of 
teaching. One of the first things we hear about 
from teachers is the abuse of the intercom, 
which interrupts teaching and takes away from 
the attention to teaching and learning. 

Outcomes affecting the school are: 

• more parent involvement and parental support; 

• reduced costs for vandalism, absenteeism and 
remedial education; and 
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• increased staff capability to continue to 
improve the program. 

The SET program is only the beginning. It starts 
Jome type'of'action in which the staf member 
feel that they should be involved ^ all. areas of 
mprove^^ of the school. It results ^ better 
management, more satisfied employees, and more 
satisfied students. 

Reaccr: Ms. Ca.hy Spence. Graduate S.udent in Special Education Administration. 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 

o^Mon^^pr^X^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

P^^; in^%re's .Sa"":;;.ic» s|Ii 
rHe«iveness research, ^n important par^^ oMt 
involves team-buiiding within a school. It is a 
process of putting together research ^"ding' 'nd 
educators in a way in which the research 
meaningful to the school building personnel. 

The problem-solving P"=«« "•''^J^./'J^^'ucators' 
Institute is not unique to SET. But as eaucai««» 
weVe not used to reaching consensus in sm^ 1 
eroups. The process helps educators learn to 
^Lnn^e-problem?, identify alternatives sd^^^^ the 

frstitute. as school staff grapple with problems 
facing he'r school, a lot of . enthusiasm is 

generated. There is no ^^^^^''''^T'^ 
Do"nts the finger of blame at anyone else. ^ spirit 
cooperation develops which is very important to 
the implementation of the action plans. 



Question: 
Answer: 



What is the role of the principal in the problem-solving 
process? 

There is a balance in forming the small groups so that 

b^tHe ^J:^^!^ - to 
fp* S "rl "^^T tS-co^eL^f " this before, 
espSy with teachers of other grade levels. 

J-l^^t^orra=^^^ 
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Question: 



Answer: 



Question: 



Answer: 



done after school or on school premises. Teachers ano 
other staff members have to give up a week-end to 
participate, and the school board has only to pay lor 
bdg ng and meals. Even after the Institute, once they 
get back to the school, you have factor groups 
volunteering to meet after school on their own time; 
they d^r? get paid extra. But they have a commitment 
because they have been involved in the decision-making 
process. The coordinating council emerges rather 
naturally from the school staff; they are Pf0P^« ^^o ar« 
natural leaders and are already engaged in at least 
informal leadership roles in the school. 

What about small schools? ' Do you do anything 
differently for them? 

We are anticipating an Institute at a small rural school 
this fall, where the staff size is 29. Because they 
already know each other fairly well, we may change the 
format of the Institute, and we may meet in the school 
building. 

The SET is not for everybody, because not everyb^^^^ 
ready for a serious self-examination. It's defini ely not 
easy. The end result is not a group of docile, very 
satTs led teachers. If anything, it's 8° ng to produce 
some conflict because people are ^e w ling to 

talk about things that are not up to par, in their view. 
Chanee is always difficult. SET provides the mechanism 
to ^move through change productively, using 
p^oblem-solving techniques and a consensus-building 

modeK 

Could you give us some examples of some of the action 
plans that have been developed? 

Action Plans have included: more secure buildings, 
fmToved use of space in the school, cleaning and ix-up 
pToTects, new disciplinary policies, attendance po i^^^^^^^^ 
reduced disruptions in the classroom, curricular 
alienment, focused inservice programs, public 
^ecognUion of achievement, joint student-teacher shows, 
and numerous community projects. 

Some of the documented benefits to schools have been: 
high morale, improved staff-administration relations, 
increased commitment, more uniform policy 
implementation, improved comrrunications, increased 
bitiatTve, more team-work, and better decision-making 
processes. 
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Profile of School Excellence 



• 3ack Sanders, Director, Educational Services Office, Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory 



A EL takes a very positive view of education. Our 
version of the Best Bet program is described in a 
brochure. (See Appendix B). There will be a free 
clinic or workshop held in each of the Region's 
states, coinciding with a major conferepce. We 
will start with an overview of school eff/ctiveness 
research; proceed with a discussion of products 
that are available to help schools implement the 
findings of that research; and conclude with 
information about how technology-especially the 
microcomputer—can be used to improve administra- 
tive effectiveness and classroom learning. This 
will include information about products and 
services available from A EL, and from other labs, 
centers, and agencies. 

As a preview, I want to tell you about a new 
product available from A EL— the Profile of School 
Excellence, or the PRO-S/E. It is an assessment 
package that allows a school district to get a 
handle on where it is in terms of school 
effectiveness. To develop the PRO-S/E, we began 
by looking at the literature and identifying a 
definition of effective schools. The four-part 
definition that we use tells us that an effective 
school is one in which: 

• Achievement data does not discriminate by 
socioeconomic status, i.e., socioeconomic 
status cannot be used as a predictor of school 
achievement. 

• Attendance is very high— over 90%. 

• Vandalism and delinquency is very low. 

• Level of satisfaction is high for staff, board 
members, students, parents, and the community. 

Effective schools— and they do exist or the 
research couldn't have been done— exhibit certain 
characteristics. Using the PRO-S/E, we help a 
school district get a rough idea of how it's doing on 
those characteristics that research says are 
connected with an effective school. The PRO-S/E 
uses input from four data sources: students, 
principals, superintendent and central office staff, 
and teachers. 
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We ask how a school is doing on each of 11 
variables. 

1. NEEDS BASIS: The degree to which school 
personnel use an in-place system for 
identifying, teaching, evaluating, and 
remediating students' learning needs. 

2. OB3ECTIVES: The degree to which school 
personnel prescribe and communicate to 
students relevant and attainable objectives 
for each academic course. 

3. EXPECTATIONS: The degree to which 
school personnel communicate clearly to 
each student, the belief (the expectation) 
that each can and will succeed In attaining 
prescribed academic objectives. 

ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES: The 
degree to which school personnel prepare 
each student to assume an appropriate level 
of responsibility for learning, cooperate with 
others, and participate in a broad range of 
academic and non-academic activities. 

5. CONDITIONS AND RESOURCES OF 
LEARNING: The degree to which school 
personnel provide students exemplary 
conditions of learning, that is, they group 
students appropriately; they present and 
model information and skills in an interactive 
way that properly motivates students; and 
they use excellent instructional materials to 
assure maximum student participation and 

* success. 

6. INSTRUCTIONAL TIME/TASK ORIENTATION: 
The degree to which school personnel provide 
students maximum instructional tirfie during 
class periods and assure the students attend to 
and engage in academic tasks during cla^s 
time. 

7. USE OF ASSESSMENT: The degree to which 
school personnel use assessment data as the 
basis for informing students of their academic 
progress and informing teachers of their 
students' remediation needs. 

8. REWARDS AND REINFORCEMENTS: The 
degree to which school personnel use an 
in-place system of reinforcement that 
recognizes the accomplishments and achieve- 
ments of students and staff. 
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9. KNOWLEDGE OF SCHOOL CODE: The 
degree to which school personnel communi- 
cate clearly and enforce equitably rules, 
structure, routines, and consequences 
governing student behavior. 

10. SCHOOL CLIMATE: The degree to which 
school personnel create and model a coUegial 
environment in which students receive and 
return to those around them a sense of 
caring, personal concern, interest, respect, 
commitment, and support for persons, 
property, and ideas. 

11. PARENTAL SUPPORT AND INVOLVEMENT: 
The degree to which school personnel have 
established procedures that encourage 
meaningful parental and community interest, 
involvement, and support in students' 
academic learning. 

The profile forces some discussion about the 
difference in perceptions. (See sample profile. 
Appendix C.) It provides parents, teachers, and 
board members a place to begin to look at school 
effectiveness research. We don't know, as 
administrators, whether to begin on needs basis, 
conditions and resources, or where. But the profile 
gives us some information on where the greatest 
need is, or where we can begin to work. The report 
that accompanies the profile provides information 
about existing R & D-based programs that school 
administrators and teachers can use to tackle those 
areas on the profile that they consider to be most 
important. The report is delivered within thirty 
days after the administration of the PRO-S/E. 
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North Carolina: Performance Appraisal Program 

Presenters from the state and local level give their views on the development and 
implementation of a statewide performance appraisal system. 

Presenters include: \ 

• Mr. 3. R. Brendell, Coordinator of Personnel Services, Regional Center, 
North Wilkesboro, NC 

• Mrs. Juanita Floyd, Director, Division of Personnel Relations, North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, NC . 

• Ms. Mary Nantz, Director of Staff Development, Iredell County Schools 

• Dr. Helen LeGette, Director of Performance Appraisal Project, Burlington 
County Schools v 

• Ms. Faye Burton, Principal, Jefferson Elementary School, Shelby City Schools 

In North Carolina we are in a different position 
than most states with reference to test scores. 
Contrary to what's happening in the rest of the 
country, test scores in our state have increased on 
both ends of the ability spectrum. Not only have 
the scores of the lower ability students increased, 
but also the scores of the higher ability students 
have increased. Between 1978 and 1982, scores of 
the lower 25 percent of our students increased 7.8, 
8.6, and 8.5 percentage points in grades three, six, 
and nine respectively. During that same period of 
time, the upper 25 percenjt of our students had 
increases in test scores of ^.6, and 3.3 percent. 

We think the reason for this is the leadership we've 
had in our state from Dr. Craig Phillips, the State 
Superintendent, and from Governor 3im Hunt. 
Both have brought about a number of changes in 
North Carolina and are recognized nationally for 
their outstanding leadership cabilities. There has 
been a heavy emphasis on a reading program for 
several years; every K-3 classroom has a teacher 
aide; we have instituted a statewide testing 
program for achievement and competency; there 
are two governor's schools, one for science and 
mathematics for exceptionally bright students, and 
a school of arts. We have several teacher 
improvement programs. This summer teachers will 
be paid to attend institutes on writing, 
mathematics, and science. Our in-field certifica- 
tion program, which was adopted by the state board 
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and becomes effective 3uly 1, 1983, means that 
every teacher that teaches in North Carolina will 
be certified ip the field before they teach. The 
quality assurance program (QAP) is a collaborative 
effort between a. university system and state 
department to come up with a program that will 
better prepare teachers. We have increased high 
school graduation requirements to 22 units. These 
are some of the things that we think cause our 
state to do well on test scores and we're v?ry proud 
of our school system. 

In North Carolina, there are 1*^2 school systems? 
100 of these are county systems and ^^2 are city 
systems. The State Department of Public 
Instruction has a Raleigh Office and eight Regional 
Education Centers to bring services closer to the 
local school districts. We have consultant services 
in each Regional Center dealing with exceptional 
children, mathematics, research and testing, 
personnel services, vocational education, economic 
education, social studies, child nutrition, 
communications skills, compensatory education, 
and migrant education. 

There are two other components that have 
affected us in North Carolina. The first is the 
assistance that AEL has given us. AEL invited us 
to become involved in the research and programs 
that they brought together. We looked at 
classroom management programs about three years 
aEO and our state finally adopted COET and TESA. 
In fact- in Region 7, we have had training programs 
in COET in 23 different schools this year. We have 
Systems that are involved in TESA, COET, the 
Hunter model, and one system with the Dane 
Stal lings model. ' 

The other component is Chapter 2 and the changes' 
that took place in the funding. Our State Board ot 
Education decided that five percent of the money 
that came to our state would be used for incentive 
grants to local -systems. These incentive grants 
were awarded on a competitive basis in three 
areas: prevention of student drop-out, technology, 
and personnel appraisal. We received over 100 
proposals. Nineteen grants were issued. There 
was one grant funded in prevention of drop-outs, 
eleven in technology, and seven dealing with 
personnel appraisal. Of those seven, you 11 hear 
about three very outstanding ones today. 
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Background and Development of Performance 
Appraisal 

In the spring of 1980, our legislature mandated that 
the North Carolina Department of ^Public 
Instruction would- develop uniform standards^ and 
criteria for the evaluation of all professional 
personnel in the public schools. The mandate 
required that local units would provide for an 
annual evaluation of all professional personnel and 
would develop rules and regulations to insure 
implementation of the process developed by tht 
state agency. 

The mandate gave us only one •year to do that work , 
and pretty early in the process we realized there 
was not enough time. We got permission to narrow 
it down to deal with teachers and principals in the 
first phase and we were also given some extra 
time. We collected information from all over the 
country relative to performance appraisal; We 
established committees to work on the process,, 
being very careful to involve large numbers of 
teachers. We felt very strongly that the more 
ownership we could get from the teacher groups, 
. the easier it would be to move through the whole 
process. 

During the course of the year that we were 
developing materials for teachers and principals we 
identified the need to field-test the process before 
implementing it in all \t^2 units. M^e got the 
support of the State Board, and ultimately the 
legislature approved our field-testing the project. 
When we asked for voluntec 's to serve- as pilots, 55 
• units volunteered. We chose 2k, being careful to 
assure geographic distribution by choosing three 
units from each of the eight regions. We also had 
representation of both urban and rural districts as 
well as large and small units. 

We developed a training package to help with the 
implementation. Initially our^ training was a 
four-day program. The first day dealt with the job 
' descriptions, the instrument, and the historical 
background. On the second day we looked at data 
collection 'and how to deal with the data in an 
objective m^ann^r. The third day we presented 
conferencing skills, and the fourth day we put it all 
together and tried to hang it ontp a process that 
was recommended to local units for their use. We 
did that in each of the regions for ten principals 
from each system. We felt that those ten could 
replicate what we had dqne and share it with the 
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others. However, a great deal was lost in the 
translation and that method was not as effective as 
we had hoped. Before we went on to training for 
statewide implementation we changed our process 
and provided a structure for all principals. We 
found that to be more effective. 

During the course of the year, we met with 
representatives from each of the pilot systems, 
where they had a chance to make recommendations 
and share their concerns, problems, and 
accomplishments. We ran into several kinds ot 
problems during that year. For example, the span 
of control; how many people can one person 
evaluate effectively? How do you deal with 
evaluating 75 people? That's one we didn t 
resolve. Principals can use designated assistants to 
help, but because it was a new system, many of the 
principals wanted to do it themselves. This leads 
to a real need for time management and 
establishing priorities. If performance appraisal is 
not a priority of the system, and if the 
superintendent or the leadership does not value 
that activity, then it won't happen. 

Another problem was the lengih rf the instrument. 
We still haven't resolved that one either. Therj 
are 33 indicators and we're still doing research and 
will come back and do some other adjustments. 
Use of test scores was another problem. There was 
a lot of concern about whether or not to use 
student test scores to evaluate teachers. When 
North Carolina adopted their annual testing 
program, the legislation included a statement that 
test score data could not be used for the evaluation 
of teachers. At this time, we are not using test 
scores. We did collect data on it last year and 
have analyzed the data to compare student 
achievement with teacher evaluation. I don t think 
we're going to be taking that direction in the near 
future. 

The issue of merit pay came up as soon as the law 
was mandated. Our legislature had just approved a 
teacher salary which involved a significant 
commitment of money. Part of the reason for the 
mandate was to assure the public that we are 
looking for and expecting accountability. Our 
division has been instructed to begin doing some 
background work in the area of merit pay teacher 
differentiation. We expect it will generate a great 
deal of interest and/or resistance from teacher 
groups in the state. 
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Another one of the big problems had to do with the 
rating scale. We started out with a five-point 
scale, then a three-point scale, and then the 
research division told us we needed a four-point 
scale to serve their purposes. We ended up with 
providing an option for local units to choose a 
three-, four-, or five-point scale. 

The State Board adopted some general procedures 
that included the standards and criteria, local 
option with reference to the rating scale, a 
statement that the purpose of the evaluation was 
to improve instruction and to make personnel 
decisions, and required orientation. 

We have now developed the job descriptions and 
criteria for media specialist, counselors, assistant 
principals, general supervisors, and psychologists. 
Those materials are being field-tested this year in 
fifteen units across the state and will be ready for 
full implementation next year. During the course 
of this year, we have also developed the materials 
for directors, coordinators, speech therapists, 
social workers and superintendents. Those 
materials will be field-tested next year and the 
final phase will include the support personnel 
groups: the aides, custodial staff, school food 
workers, and all of the other groups. That is not 
part of the mandate? those will be provided as a 
service as what we would like to see done. 

In my opinion one of the biggest weaknesses has 
been that it was mandated for everybody. Many 
systems in North Carolina had done a great deal on 
their own in developing a performance appraisal 
system that met their needs. And in many cases 
they were better for them than what we 
developed. They can add to what the state has 
adopted but they must use the state system. 

It has been an exciting project and I think it has 
already made a difference in education m our 
state. The potential is there for it to continue to 
make a real difference. 



Iredell County Staff Development Program for 
Improved Teacher Evaluation 

Our school system became interested in teacher 
evaluation shortly after the North Carolina tenure 
law was passed in 1970. As we began looking at 
teacher evaluation instruments, we asked the 
question, what is it that makes a difference 
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between effective teaching and ineffective 
teaching? AEL was a big help in introducing us to 
the teacher effectiveness research which indicated 
some things that we needed to look at seriously in 
evaluating teachers in the classroom. 

The overall intent of our Performance Appraisal 
Project this year has been to integrate the Hunter 
research that we had used during the 1970's with 
the North Carolina Appraisal Instrument that had 
been mandated. ^Ve had used our own 
locally-developed instrument for about six or seven 
years, and we needed to make a transition to this 
new state instrument. During the same time we 
had also made a transition in administration with a 
new superintendent and assistant superintendent. 

Donald Medley tells us that there are two ways to 
improve the effectiveness of teachers. One is by 
improving the way teachers are educated, the 
other is by changing the way teachers are 
evaluated. The focus of our staff development 
efforts has been to develop the teacher and the 
principal as a team to improve instruction through 
personnel evaluation. One of our objectives was to 
strengthen administrators' skills in observation and 
conference techniques with the teacher. High 
school principals who did not feel comfortable 
going into a foreign language classroom felt very 
comfortable after we had done some staff 
development in the area of teacher effectiveness 
research, particularly during the early period with 
Dr. Madeline Hunter from UCLA. Their skills and 
self-confidence increased tremendously. Our other 
objectives were to find a valid, reliable, and legally 
discriminating performance appraisal system; to 
utilize the research on teacher effectiveness to 
develop the evaluation system; and to use the 
information in planning an individualized staff 
development program. 

Medley continued that either type of changing or 
improving teacher effectiveness can produce 
teacher improvement only when it is based on 
accurate information about the differences in 
behavior. So we looked at that in our staff 
development program over a several year perwa* 
As we brought principals and teachers through the 
process^ it was helpful that we were developing a 
common vocabulary to use in conferencing. 

Lesson design (by Dr. Hunter) has been very helpful 
for our teachers. Our instrument deals a lot with 
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planning, not only daily planning but also annual 
planning. This year we have developed some 
system-wide objectives for schools from the 
superintendent's level, with input from principals 
and other staff members. We have worked on 
developing the areas that are listed in "Factors 
Within a Classroom That Affect Learning" (See 
Appendix D.) This year we added a new component 
to our staff development program. We brought in 
Dick Manatt from Iowa State University, who has 
done a lot of work with the Hunter research, with 
classroom management (COET), and the TESA 
program. 

During our staff development this year with 
principals and teachers from each school, we tried 
to develop inter-rater reliability on the North 
Carolina instrument. Over a three-day period of 
working through teaching episodes, our evaluations 
. did develop greater consistency from one evaluator 
to the other. 

We have also worked to develop alternatives for 
collecting information in the classroom. Our 
principals use the observation log (Appendix D) to 
do an anecdotal record as they observe in the 
classroom. Then they use this when they do the 
formative conference with the teacher or the 
post-conference following the formal observation. 
We use the North Carolina evaluation instrument 
at the summative conference at the end of the 
year. 

We had a choice on the rating scale to use with the 
North Carolina instrument. Our school system 
chose a four-point scale: Unsatisfactory, Needs 
Improvement, Meets Performance Standards, and 
Exceeds Performance Standards. A steering 
committee made up of principals and teachers has 
developed a standard for each of those levels. 
Some sample Performance Standards, in draft 
form, can be seen in Appendix D. We're getting 
feedback from our principals and our teachers that 
this has been most helpful. 

We do feel that we are making strides by using the 
teacher effectiveness research to develop a 
performance appraisal system that will help us 
improve instruction in the school system. We have 
principals trained so they are able to provide some 
valid alternatives for teachers. Our teachers 
respect our principals now as being instructional 
leaders who can provide them with valuable help 
through classroom observations and conferences. 

4-4- 



Burlington City Schools 

Burlington was not involved in the pilot study last 
year. Local personnel kept hearing about the new 
state performance appraisal system, and as is often 
the case when there is a change, there was a great 
deal of apprehension about the process. Teachers 
were concerned about whether the proposed system 
would affect their jobs. They were concerned 
about the more detailed instrument which 
principals would use in evaluating them. The 
Burlington central staff, in considering this, wrote 
a proposal and subsequently received funding for a 
project titled, "Teacher Growth through Equitable 
Performance Appraisal." There are two key words 
in the title. One is "growth." We have approached 
performance appraisal from the standpoint of 
teacher improvement, professional growth, and 
providing opportunities for on-the-job development. 
The other key word is "equitable." We wanted to 
carry out the performance appraisal process in as 
fair, as just, and as accurate a manner as possible. 

The project activities during the first year focused 
on administrators. Teachers were concerned about 
consistency across schools. The teacher in the 
elementary school, for example, wanted to know if 
the teacher in the high school would be evaluated 
in a similar way. Would principals be looking for 
the- same things? Would some be lenient and others 
be strict in evaluations? Teachers wanted to be 
treated fairly. 

A major objective for the project, which was 
written as a two-year program, was to address the 
matter of calibrating the evaluation procedures of 
principals. A second objective involved designing 
work improvement models for our non-tenured 
teachers, and the third was to develop leadership 
moJels for those teachers who are considered to be 
outstanding. I would like to share with you the 
activities we have carried out this year and those 
proposed for next year. 

To establish a research base prior to becoming 
involved in staff development activities, our 
principals rated the top 10% of their staff and the 
bottom 15%. Then they translated those ratings to 
the new perfornnance appraisal instrument. We 
have done some analysis of central tendency and 
we have data on the indicators they used and failed 
to use. At the end of this year we will be looking 
at their evaluations of these two groups of 
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teachers to see what chahges have occurred as a 
result of our staff development activities. 

Our administrators have been involved in numerous 
staff development activities. All of our principals 
participated in the training provided by the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction last 
summer. We arranged through a local industry for 
our middle school and high school principals to 
attend a three-day time management seminar. 
This proved to be quite helpful. The Burlington 
Director of Personnel and I attended a National 
Academy of School Executives seminar in which 
George Redfern and Thomas McGreal were 
presenters. We brought that information back for 
use in staff development with administrators. One 
of our high school principals and I attended an 
"Essentials of Management" workshop on 
performance appraisal and the various factors that 
need to be considered. In our in-house staff 
development, we had more than 30 hours of staff 
development with university consultants to help 
principals develop validity" " and " reliability of 
ratings. We, feel that we have only begun in that 
area. We videotaped teaching episodes and 
compared the group ratings to see if we were 
getting consistency across grades. Dr. Thomas 
McGreal from the University of Chicago did staff 
development sessions on teacher effectiveness, 
goal setting, and data collection. We have also 
compiled a rather impressive file of resource 
materials for administrators. 

It was interesting to see the teachers' reactions to 
the training that we had provided for 
administrators. In one of our evaluation sessions, 
an advisory committee member indicated that she 
felt the program had been particularly effective. 
She indicated that teachers have more confidence 
in the entire performance appraisal procedure if 
they feel the administrators are competent and 
well trained. The commitment to staff 
development indicates to teachers that principals 
are concerned about being fair in carrying out the 
performance appraisal process. 

We formed a Performance Appraisal Advisory 
Committee, composed of 20 teachers, administra- 
tors, and central staff personnel representing a 
cross-section of the school community. All grade 
levels and all schools are represented. This group 
had a voice in some of the decisions that were 
made. Initially our school board approved a 5-point 
rating scale, with the fifth category being 
"Superior." We heard concerns from our teachers 
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about the "Superior" ratings. The supervisory 
personnel at Burlington Industries also indicated 
that we might have trouble with that category 
because it is hard to justify the difference between 
someone who is rated "Outstanding" and someone 
who is rated "Superior". We had unanimous 
agreement in the Advisory Committee that we 
should go to a <f-point scale and this subsequently 
became policy in Burlington. We also consulted the 
Advisory Committee about the forms that we 
would be using and they were involved in 
developing the indicators for each of the major 
teaching functions. 

We prepared a performance appraisal packet which 
I persented at faculty meetings. This contained a 
letter from the superintendent giving a 
philosophical setting for the performance appraisal 
system in Burlington, some brief definitions to give 
teachers and administrators a common vocabulary, 
and samples of the various forms. We also included 
an observation checklist which provides a common 
focus so that all administrators look at the same 
things when they observe in classrooms. 

There was concern that the principals might not 
have enough information to respond to some 
items. For example, "has this teacher served on a 
system-wide committee?" "What outside activities 
is this teacher involved in that might enhance his 
or her classroom performance?" To address this 
problem, we developed a Professional Activity 
Profile, an optional form which teachers may fill 
out, giving information about professional 
activities they are involved in that the principal 
might need to be aware of both to understand the 
work of the individual and also to respond to the 
items on the instrument at the end of the year. 

We have involved teachers in staff development 
this year. We have just completed a four week 
staff development program, offered after school on 
an elective basis. One hundred twenty-five 
teachers attended, and preliminary response 
indicates that there are a significant number who 
want to participate in similar sessions in the fall. 
We plan to conduct COET training for a limited 
number of teachers; they in turn will go into their 
schools and train other teachers. This is an effort 
to build in some leadership opportunities for some 
of our better teachers. 

We have a number of plans we hope to address next 
year. We are concerned with providing some 
professional growth opportunities for non-tenured 
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teachers who are having difficulty. We are 
exploring a mentor program to match the young, 
inexperienced teacher with another teacher who 
could provide non-threatening assistance. We want 
to get into the area of micro-teaching to address 
the needs that are most outstanding. We also want 
to encourage participation in conferences, 
workshops, and other opportunities to develop 
leadership skills. 

Our project represents a developmental approach 
to performance appraisal. At the heart is teacher 
effectiveness research, but in the developmental 
approach, administrators observe in the classroom 
with a common focus and a common frame of 
reference to help the teachers identify their own 
strengths and weaknesses. This leads to the 
writing of a professional growth plan and provides 
for assistance for those who are having difficulty 
or leadership opportunities for some of our 
stronger teachers. I found a quote tty W. R. Tracy 
which characterizes our approach to performance 
appraisal. He said the real key to success in 
teacher evaluation is the clear demonstration by 
school administrators of concern for and 
confidence in the members of the teaching staff. 
That is what we are trying to do in the 
performance appraisal project in Burlington. 

Improved Instruction Through Performance 
Appraisal; Shelby City and Kings Mountain District 
Schools. 

Our project is a multi-ur;:: one including both 
Shelby City Schools and Kings Mountain District 
Schools. During the 1981-82 school year, both 
Shelby and Kings Mountain served as two of the 2** 
pilot units to field-test the state-mandated 
Teacher Appraisal Instrument. We implemented 
the Performance Appraisal System according to 
the procedures set by the State Board of 
Education. After the training of our principals by 
members of our State Department, we began the 
cycle of orientation, formal and informal 
observations, pre- and post-conferences, written 
performance growth plans and end-of-the-year 
summatives for each of our teachers. This was 
very new for most of our principals who had gotten 
into the habit of using a quick checklist based on a 
brief classroom visit to rate the teacher's year of 
performance. Most of us were not used to sitting 
down face-to-face with a teacher, even once a 
year, and talking about the effectiveness of the 
teaching-learning situation. Locally, beginning 
with our pilot year our evaluation cycles are to 
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include at least one formal observation and pre- 
and post-conference with each tenured teacher, 
and at least two formal observations for each 
probationary teacher along with a written growth 
plan for all_ teachers. In order to be prepared to 
write a growth plan for our teachers, especially for 
our better ones, we found it necessary to include 
several informal observations. Most of our 
teachers "put their best foot forward" during the 
formal observation time. When there were many 
items needing improvement during this time, we 
knew we had our work cut out for us. So, we 
learned that our data collection for each teacher 
consisted of several observations, both formal and 
informal, before we could attempt to write an 
appropriate growth plan. 

Asa result of this experience as a pilot unit, the 
possibility of using the appraisal system to 
facilitate the instruction for students became 
apparent. However, it became equally apparent 
that additional developmental activities were 
needed to help us reach the ultimate goal of 
improving instruction. 

As principals began to implement the procedures of 
the Performance Appraisal System, we becanrie 
aware of our need to sharpen our competencies in 
identifying the key practices or indicators of 
effective teaching and in developing performance 
improvement plans that would help teachers obtain ^ 
skills and techniques in order to be performing 
more effectively. It was obvious that some of us 
had been too far removed fro>n instruction for too 
long a time to make valuable, valid suggestions. 
Principals had difficulty justifying our ratings of 
teachers on the 33 performance criteria of the 
Teacher Performance Appraisal. 

Another problem that surfaced during the pilot 
year was the lack of calibration of ratings , of 
teachers from school to school. Some principals 
rated all teachers in their schools at a higher level 
than others did. Teachers from schools where 
lower ratings were used became concerned. 

'According to a local survey involving principals, 
the following elements emerged: 

!• Principals indicated confidence in identifying 
the very strong and very weak teachers. 

2. They felt confident in their ability to rate 
teachers in the TnHirPCt Facilitating- Functions 
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of the appraisal instrument. These includes \ 
human resources, human relations, and 
non-instructional duties. 

3. Almost all principals indicated a need for help 
in sharpening their skills in the Particular 
Technical Functions, those of: managing daily 
instructions, differentiating instruction, indivi- 
dualizing instruction, and supervising 
instruction. 

4. Under planning and oversight functions, help 
was needed in operating the program. 

During the pilot year Shelby and Kings Mountain 
worked closely together (we're only 15 miles 
apart), sharing problems a^d progress. Representa- 
tives of both groups attended the scheduled 
meetings of the 2k pilot units and participated in 
panel discussions at several conferences. Our 
advice and cautions at each contact centered 
around two main themes: (1) time management for 
principals in order to pull off this time-consuming 
procedure and (2) getting principals back into the 
instructional leadership role in our schools. 

In addition to the concerns of our principals, our 
teachers voiced the desire to learn how to earn 
better ratings on the Appraisal Instrument. Their 
concern, as well as the principals, was to increase 
the effectiveness of classroom instruction. 

Herein lies the motivation for our Chapter 2 
project proposal. We set our needs up into four 
objectives in asking for additional monies to aid 
our Appraisal efforts. Our overall purpose is to 
improve instruction for students through the use of 
the Performance Appraisal System. Our objectives 
include: 

1. To develop an instructional model of effective 
teaching practices that relates to the 
elements of the Teacher Performance 
Appraisal Instrument. 

2. To train aU teachers and principals to 
recognize effective teaching practices. 

3. To earn agreement between principals and 
teachers as to the elements needed to be 
included on individual growth plans. 

if. To increase the inter-rater reliability of 
teachers by principals on the Performance 
Appraisal Instrument. 

5U 
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The factor most important to us in our project is to 
earn agreement between principals and teachers as 
to what good teaching is and to use the appraisal 
cycle for communicating strengths and needs based 
on agreed-upon effective teaching practices. We 
are aiming for the time when a principal (or 
evaluator) and a teacher (the evaluatee) can look 
at a lesson reconstruction during a post-observation 
conference and agree upon elements contributing 
to or taking away from the effectiveness of the 
lesson. 

In order to meet bur goal of training every teacher 
and principal to recognize and use the effective 
teaching practices that are addressed in the 
Teacher Appraisal Instrument, the following 
procedure has been used: 

1. Since we saw no reason to "reinvent the 
wheel," the Administrative Committee studied 
already-established programs which had 
researched and validated effective, teaching 
practices. We selected three for emphasis 
this year. These are: COET Model-Classroom 
Organization and Effective Teaching; Madeline 
Hunter's lesson design and learning principles; 
and TESA model-Teacher Expectations and 
Student Achievement. 

These three models were chosen carefully for 
several reasons. First, we wanted teachers to 
learn ways to organize their classrooms for 
the most effective teaching. Little learning 
can take place without organization, planning, 
and discipline. COET offered structure in this 
area. Next, we wanted to be sure our lessons 
were structured for maximum learning for our 
students. Madeline Hunter's program held this 
information for us. After we'd organized for 
maximum on-task time and instruction, we 
wanted to take a look at the affective domain 
of our classrooms to see how our 
teacher-to-student interaction was affecting 
our teaching. The TESA model provided what 
we were looking for in this area. 

^, After deciding on these models, we set up 
initial training for members of our steering 
committee which includes aU principals and 
representative teachers from each school. We 
also held sessions with the Bellons who had 
been so instrumental in our state appraisal 
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cycle and called on Dr. Richard Coop of 
Chapel Hill to help us fit the information into 
our Performance A ppraisal Instrument. 

3. The Steering Committee members who 
received the initial training are holdjng 
in-service activities in their own schools. In 
this way, all the teachers in all the schools are 
receiving the training given to the Steering 
Committee members. In each school, the 
principal is a viable member of the training 
team. 

k, Fcr each training session, books, video tapes, 
films, related readings, and other materials 
^ ' have been obtained for use by the Steering 
Committee members. 

Each time our Steering Committee receives 
training, they return to their schools to share what 
they've learned. This has been well-received by 
our faculties. Since this in-service involves all 
members of the instructional staff, many 
innovative and interesting ways to absorb the 
information have been used. During the COET 
training, for example, one teacher completely 
rearranged his classroom based on COET principles 
and taught the "Readying the Classroom" section in 
this concrete manner. As part of the training, all 
our schools have developed, posted, and 
disseminated school rules. Each of our classrooms 
has developed, postsd, practiced, and each teacher 
is consistently implementing classroom rules. 
Every teacher has taught a lesson using Madeline 
Hunter's lesson design and is committed to using 
this structure consistently for future lessons. 

We've learned the characteristics of effective 
schools and are committed to increasing our 
tiine-on-task, our academic learning time. Our 
commitment is to proactive teaching. 

We're well underway toward meeting our 
objectives, but time has really become a factor. It 
takes a lot of time for the school-based sessions 
since they necessarily have to be done aftfir 
school. And this is the area We want to stress. We 
want all our teachers to be trained. Additional 
activities are needed to continue working on our 
objectives. 
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Tennessee's Better Schools Program 



The presenters describe the ten-point Better Schools Program in Tennessee, with 
special emphasis on three parts: Basic Skills First, Computer Skills Next, and the 
Master Teacher/Master Administrator. 

Presenters from the Tennessee Department of Education included: 

• Ms. Catherine Prentis, Educational Specialist, Division of Research and Planning 

• Mr. 3im Oakes, Coordinator, Mathematics, Computer Skills Next Program 



Education is in the spotlight in Tennessee, Lamar 
Alexander, probably the most popular governor in 
recent history, turned that spotlight on education 
last February when he announced his proposed 
education legislation, known as the Better Schools 
Program (BSP). The ten-point program is described 
in Appendix E. In addition to being research-based, 
many of the ten points of the program constitute 
action called for by the Tennessee Comprehensive 
Education Study, which was funded by the 
Legislature in 1982. However, the 1983 
Legislature saw fit to study the BSP for one year 
before considering its passage. 

These moves by the Governor and the Legislature 
were mixed blessings for education in our state. 
Under the leadership of Governor Alexander and 
Commissioner of Education, Robert L. McElrath, 
personnel in the State Department of Education 
will be heavily involved for the next months in 
refining each of the ten points, and in selling some 
of these ideas to the public. This will be no small 
task in addition to the regular duties we already 
perform. When Legislators proposed tabling BSP, 
their major concern was that some of the programs 
had not been thoroughly explored and explained; 
that is a situation we intend to correct before the 
next session of the Legislature convenes. 



Basic Skills First 

Basic Skills First (BSF), the only part of the BSP 
already in place, was started two ye^s ago. Those 
/of us who were working with the program at that 
^ time directed the formation of a writing 
committee composed of mathematics and reading 
teachers, administrators and higher education 
people. In two weeks they wrote a reading and 
mathematics curriculum for grades K-8. This 
curriculum includes lists of identified skills. 
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a testing program, and a record-keeping system. 
Basic Skiiis First is based on the mastery iearning 
theory: when you identify skiiis so that studentSj 
parents, and teachers know what skiiis are to be 
taughti teach those skiiis; test to se^ that the skiiis 
were taught correctiy; and keep^Vecords of what 
happened} test scores wiii improve. As we aii 
know, improving test scores is the name of the 
game right now. We can't expect to improve our 
financial standing in education unless we can show 
evicfence to the public that we are doing a ggjod job. 

The mathematics component of B5F was set up on 
th^ee premises. Number one, it is not merely a 
listihg of minimum competency skills, but rather a 
comprehensive list of skills that can form the core 
of a school's curriculum. We identified 708 skills in 
grades k-8. Secondly, the skills are grounded in 
concrete experiences. Tcichers are required to 
have manipulatives to teach many of the skins. 
Number three, it is based on small steps. We 
looked at other Icurriculum guides and skills lists, 
and found that the steps were rather broad;. We 
felt that was one reason many kids fail, sfl we 
identified small increments. When teachers 
implemented this process in a pilot program a year 
ago, most of them found that by the end of 
February they had covered all of .the skills and still 
had time to do other things before the end of the 
school year. 

This program is in place. It does not contain an 
impossible number of skills, as our pilot has shown. 
BSF is a voluntary program; school systems 
participate only if they want to. The first year we 
had planned to have 20 schools in our Pilo;» J"" 
had 120 volunteers. This year over 800 of the 1 100 
elementary schools in Tennessee are in this 
program voluntarily. The State Board of EdUfcation 
ruled last month that local schools n^t be 
involved in some type of basic skills program by 
1985. 



Computer Skills Next 

Tennessee has a serious unemployment problem. 
According to the Governor the answer is to create 
better jobs and a better Work force. That is where 
Computer Skills Next (CSN) comes in. CSN is a 
computer literacy program for seventh and eighth 
grade students. An article from the April, 1^83 
issue of Electronic Learning describes the goals 
and objectives of the program. (See Appendix E.) 
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All seventh and eighth grade students will be 
exposed to computer literacy through fifteen hous 
of instruction in both grades. This is only a 
starting pointj once the program is in place it will 
be expanded and modified. The state board is 
already identifying guidelines for the development 
of computer courses at the secoij^ary level. 

We expect that most of the skills eventually will be 
taught in the elementary schools; then the seventh 
and eighth grade curricula will be revised and 
upgraded. The original proposal was that CSN 
would be fully implemented by January, 1985. 
That has been moved ahead one year because of 
legislative inaction. However, because we do not 
lack ingenuity in Tennessee, we are beginning a 
pilot of CSN on a very small scale this fall. A 
writing committee has written the first fifteen 
lessons. The committee is composed of l'^ people, 
eight of whom are seventh or eighth grade teachers 
who are teaching computer literacy in their own 
schools. 

Goals and objectives were identified by a statewide 
advisory committee. The writing committee 
translated those into lessons and identified the 
skills to be taught in seventh grade. The other 
skills will be incorporated into the eighth grade 
curriculum. The guide was written for Apple and 
Radio Shack computers because those are the most 
prevalent models in our state. The committee did 
an outstanding job, and we are very excited about 
the future of the program. Later this summer, 
nine pilot schools (one in each developmental 
district of the state) will be identified to use this 
curriculum in IMS-S**. 

Another component of CSN is training. We are 
identifying 20 to 30 state department personnel to 
be trained as trainers. They will receive a one 
week training session in how to train teachers to 
use the materials we are developing. We are 
asking each school that will be involved in this 
project to designate one teacher as the school's 
resource person, the primary person responsible for 
the program in that school. That person will 
receive one week of training in the use of the 
materials. All seventh and eighth grade teachers 
will then receive a brief two-day training session 
to familiarize them with the program. The 
curriculum will be revised by the writing 
committee after this pilot year. 
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Question: 
Answer: 



Question: 
A nswer: 

Question: 
Answer: 



The CSN plan calls for the state to provide 
two-thirds of the cost of the computers; the local 
systems must provide the other one-third. We have 
recommended a ratio of one computer for every 
thirty students in the two grades. Using this ratio, 
approximately ^,500 computers will be needed. 
Currently, we average only one per school (about 
1800) in the state. The equipment needed will 
include the computer itself, a monitor and one disk 
drive. Peripheral equipment, such as printers, will 
be left up to the LEA. We encouage them to have 
at least one printer within the configuration. 

In our pilot situation, we're looking for innovative 
ideas for getting students through this 15 hour 
course. We are not encouraging the setting up of a 
computer class as a separate course that students 
attend one day a week for three weeks. We're 
thinking of this program being integrated into the 
current curriculum, not requiring additional 
teachers or classes. Many of our middle schools 
offer the exploratory, mini-course concept, which 
we think will work well for CSN. 

Do you expect to tie this to a math course? 

It may be the math teacher who becomes the person 
responsible. We ask a school to ident. v a resource teacher; 
we make no requirements. If it's the art teacher who 
happens to have a computer at home, has an Interest, and 
wants to do it, that's fine. Since each of the 15 lessons 
stand alone, the curriculum could be divided among several 
teachers. The lesson on social significance may be taught 
by the social studies teacher, another strand by the science 
or math teacher, and perhaps another strand by the librarian 
or the media specialist. The i^rst five lessons cover history 
and social impact, and introduce a ittle bit abou the 
operation of the machine. The second five lessons deal with 
the elements of programming, where the students learn the 
basic commands to operate the computer. The last live 
lessons deal with the application. So it's a three-pronged 
program. 

Are you going to distribute the teacher's guide to others in 
or outside your state? 

Yes. But probably not until after we have piloted and 
revised it. During the initial year the guide will be 
distributed only to teachers who participate in the training. 

Are there any plans in Tennessee to include computer 
software in the process of statewide textbook adoption? 

It is now possible to use up to 20 percent of the state 
textbook rr.oney to buy supplemental materials, 
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assuming that a system has the needed textbooks. I 
doubt that the state board will go beyond that in 
providing state funds at this time. 

Tennessee has addressed the issue of software for the 
LE^s in two ways. First, we have a state membership in 
MECC which enables us to provide software free to the 
LEAs. Secondly, the budget for the computer literacy 
legislation included a provision for the establishment of 
a state clearinghouse for software evaluation. Since this 
was not funded by the 1983 legislature, we are in the 
process of coordinating the establishment of 
clearinghouses on a voluntary basis. These two 
operations are being handled through the Division of 
Research and Planning and the person to contact 
regarding this information is Betty Latture. 

Will the kids have access to the computer other than in 
class time? 

I would imagine that if a teacher will show up at 6:00 
a.m., the kids will be there, too. The idea is that this 
laboratory will be accessible within the school. And 
that's why I say it might end up in the media center 
where it will be available more often to the students. 
Frankly, I believe the kids are going to demand 
accessibility to the computers. 



Master Teacher/Master Administrator 

The Master Teacher/ Master Administrator (MT/MA) 
Plan is without a doubt the most controversial 
point of the Better Schools Program. This 
certification plan provides for a career ladder and 
incentive pay for all groups of certificated LEA 
staff, with the exception of the superintendent. 

The plan was proposed in an attempt to address the 
problems we have in Tennessee— and nationwide— in 
regard to the availability of quality teachers in 
public schools. First we have a problem of supp'y. 
Since there are currently fewer 18- to 2'f-year-olds 
in the population than there were ten years ago, 
soon there will be a smaller group from which to 
draw new teachers. A lower percentage of high 
school seniors indicated on the ACT that they are 
planning to go into the teaching profession. 
Considering the low pay in our profession, it is not 
surprising that business is successfully competing 
for the higher calibre students. Couple those bits 
of evidence of an impending teacher shortage with 
the projected rise in elementary student 
enrollment (we have a higher in-migration 
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in Tennessee) and by 1990 we will have a crisis in 
our classroom unless steps are taken now to 
reverse this trend. The Tennessee Master 
Teacher/Master Administrator Plan is one attempt 
to recruit, reward, and retain the best of our 
profession where they are needed most: in the 
classroom. 

A portion of the MT/MA plan, the Interim 
Commission, was funded by the legislature for the 
purpose of establishing proposed evaluation criteria 
and application procedures. This was done in order 
to answer some of the questions concerning the 
working process of this certification system prior 
to passage of the bill. (See Appendix E for a 
description of the plan.) 

Question: Are there any provisions for '^l^'^'^^^^^^^l^^^^ 

process— for a master teacher to return to the 

professional level? 

Answer: Since the Master Teacher plan is a certification process, 
not an f^mployment one, a teacher holding a master 
certificate may voluntarily be employed at a lower 
status. 

Also related to this, if a master teacher is seeking 
recertification, and fails the evaluation for that status, 
he or she will revert to the senior teacher certification. 
Only when an apprentice or a professional status teacher 
fails the evaluation would he or she lose certification 
altogether. 

Question: Where will the first master teachers come from? 

An«iwer- The first group of master teachers will be identified by 
experts in observation and evaluation. The first group 
will then be asked to devote their full attention (take a 
leave of absence for which they and their school systems 
v/ill be compensated) to identifying another group of 
master teachers. After \hls initial process, master 
teachers will devote only a limited amount of time to 
these observations and evaluations. 
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The West Virginia Department of Education Effective Schoois Program 



This presentation describes the process being used to develop definitions, alterable 
elements, indicators, and measures of effective schools in West Virginia within the 
context of early childhood, middle childhood, and adolescent education. 

Presenters from the West Virginia Department of Education included: 

• Dr. Charles D. Duffy, Director, Office of School Effectiveness 

• Dr. Al Canonico, Coordinator, Early Childhood Education 

• Ms. Lydia L. McCue, Coordinator, Middle Childhood Education 

• Ms. Helen V. Saunders, Coordinator, Adolescent Education 

Historical Background of Project 

An effective school has usually been defir. i as one 
in which the same percentage of students from a 
lower SES and a higher SES achieve or master a 
certain number of minimum level objectives. We 
have concern about that definition as 'the" 
definition. We prefer to, look at the goals and 
functions of a school. Of course, a school's goals 
must be compatible with county and state goals. 
The degree to which a school reaches its goals 
would be indicative of its effectiveness. 

Another concern is that most of the studies have 
been conducted in inner-city, urban, and poor or 
'deprived areas. West Virginia does not fit that 
description. We need to do some validation in West 
Virginia to see if the research findings hold true 
for rural, suburban, and small city schools. Most of 
the research has been completed in elementary and 
early childhood programs. This poses a problem 
because the purpose of middle childhood programs 
(junior high schools and middle schools) and 
adolescent programs (high schools) differs from 
that of early childhood programs. The definition of 
effective schools may be very different depending 
upon the developmental level of the students. 

We are also concerned because the statistical 
procedures used in effective schools research have 
been correlational. Some researchers are moving 
away from that, but many of our beliefs are based 
on correlational data, rather than on more 
sophisticated analyses. There are statistical 
" > procedures that can allocate the differences in 

outcomes attributable to certain characteristics. 
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In spite of our concerns about the definition, about 
West Virginia's being a rural rather than an urban 
area, and about dealing with schools K-12 and not 
just in the early years, we think the effec^ve 
schools research is our best bet for educatiohal 
improvement. Our concerns have helped structure 
our work and we are trying to addrejss them >n 
developing a program. This presentation will 
describe the process used to develop definitions, 
alterable elements, indicators and measures of 
effective schools in West Virginia within the 
context of early childhood (K-U), middle childhood 
(5-8), and adolescent education (9-12). 

The Office of School Effectiveness was formed two 
years ago through a reorganization of our 
department in which school effectiveness became a 
major focus. Starting with this project in Grant 
County, which will be validated throughout the rest 
of the state, we are working with schools to 
develop measures of school effectiveness. We are 
not looking at ineffective schools right now. We 
are working from the premise that all schools are 
effective but could be more effective. 

Phase One 

Phase one of our project includes the 
developmental work in Grant County. Phase two is 
our follow-up work with Grant County as they 
begin implementation. The third phase will be 
state-wide implementation and application. 

The purpose of going to Grant County was to 
develop definitions, elements, indicators, and 
measures of effective schools to give us some 
beginning baseline documents in the context of 
early, middle, and adolescent education. People 
involved in the process include those of us from the 
State Department, the Superintendent in Grant 
County, the Grant County Board of Education, and 
teams in four Grant County schools. We are trying 
to measure the degree to which the following 
factors are present in each school and the degree 
to which they impact the school's effectiveness: 

• positive school climate 

• instructional leadership 

• high expectations 

• emphasis on academics (upper grades) or basic 
skills (lower grades) 
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• frequent monitoring of pupils' progress 

Our program is research-based. We began with the 
research of Brookover, Lezotte and others as a 
beginning, a place of departure. We are trying to 
develop a framework within the programmatic 
definitions of early, middle, and adolescent 
education, to make this a West Virginia-based 
effective schools process. From the research, 
we've identified these five alterable elements. 

Within each school, there is a "school-based 
team." For financial reasons, we couldn't put the 
whole school staff on this team and pay for 
substitutes. Depending on the size of the school, 
its team has three to eight permanent members. 
Each team includes the principal and several key 
staff persons; indirectly, the entire staff is 
involved. We have learned that entire staff 
involvement is very important. It has to be a 
grass-roQts commitment. 

In order to provide a common knowledge base 
among the people involved, we conducted an 
awareness workshop. We talked generally about 
school effectiveness, about the five alterable 
elements, how they apply to a school, and hdw they 
improve a school. We did those awareness 
workshops first of all with the superintendent, 
principals, and with key staff members at the 
county office to see if they felt that it was 
something t^at could help them. They bought into 
it. The next level was a presentation to the 
Board. Then we took the awareness workshops to 
the staffs of all the schools in the county. 

We asked for volunteers for the school-based 
team. We worried about what would happen if 
nobody volunteered. But fortunately, we got too 
many volunteers to fill the slots. Each team 
member has a notebook which contains some basic 
school effectiveness research, expectations of 
team members, the project timeline, an outline of 
topics to be dealt with, and a place inside for 
products. One of the ground rules was that all of 
our work would be based on research— not just 
personal opinion. Within the State Department, we 
developed a module on each of the five elements., 
As team members received Module Number One, 
they read related research articles and compiled a 
list of indicators and measures. For example,based 
on the research, what do you believe would work in 
your school to build a positive climate for 
learning? How could those things be measured? 
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We held a half-day meeting with each team on 
each element.' They brain-stormed all their ideas. 
As a group they synthesized their individual ideas 
to come up with a school list. This process has 
been important in building ownership at each 
school. After completing a list of indicators and 
measures as a team, they sKared this with the 
entire faculty. ^ 

We now have a draft of indicators and measures for 
each school-things that they're going to work 
toward over the next several years-in each of the 
five areas. Each school has a rather unique se\ of 
plans. A sample draft can be found in Appendix F. 

Phase Two 

Phase two is a continuation of our work in Grant 
County, dealing with ways to follow through with 
what we have started. At the state department, 
we will be developing the instrumentation that will 
go along with the measures identified by each 
school-based team. There will be some overlap 
among schools, but instruments will be designed for 
each school. We will use checklists, rating scales, 
interviews, and direct observation. 

We will provide technical assistance to help Grant 
County conduct a needs assessment, using the 
instrumentation that we. have developed. We will 
work with them in idehtifying the discrepancies 
between what their profiles are and what they 
should be. Then we will \york with them to address 
the priority needs identified through the 
assessment. 

We will also be working with them to develop a 
school plan (see Appendix F.) This year they are 
developing the school plan as a planning 
instrument; next year it will become their goal 
instrument. Each plan is tied into county goals, 
based on a county program statement. 

What is the time-line for Phase Two? 

We envision that in the fall we would be ready to work 
with the instrumentation and that by the end of tne 
school year they will be able to '<'»velop their school 
improvement plan. 

When we look at what we are going to be doing 
statewide, we have plans to streamline the 
process. But we really feel that there is a need to 
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get into the schools and work with the school-based 
team, faculty, administrators, and school board so 
that there will be a commitment; so that people 
won't let it drop after outside support is removed. 

We need to look at the validation of the 
instruments. They are based on research and 
descriptive literature, but they're certainly not 
researched themselves. We are going to identify, 
based upon our definition, schools that seem to be 
effective and schools that seem to be less 
effective. We will go into those schools, 
administer the instrumentation, and then make a 
decision as to which of the indicators seem to 
make a difference in the schools. One of the real 
problems is the inter-relationship of these 
indicators, the reason being that the research says 
you really can't isolate them and that you try to 
work with them all together. We will use the 
validation to refine what we come up with in our 
programmatic context. 

If you look at the Master Plan in West Virginia and 
the components of school effectiveness, 
instructional effectiveness, teacher effectiveness, 
and administrative effectiveness, you will see 
there are tie-ins with what we're doing. The school 
improvement program will also tie into the county 
accreditation plan. We'll also be able to identify 
high-need schools through this process. In the past, 
the targets of technical assistance from the 
Department of Education sometimes have been the 
schools that cry for help the loudest. In the future, 
we will have some data with which to decide which 
schools need help. But we won't go into a system 
and devote this time unless there is support from 
the upper levels of administration. The key 
ingredient of this, to be able to take it anywhere, 
is to train a group of trainers to go into a school 
system. Probably by next summer we will have 
materials for this training. 
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Implementation and Evaluation of Teacher Expectations and 
Student Achievement Project (TESA) in Ohio County Schools 



Presenters included: 

• Dr. 3osepb C. Basile, II, Director of Educational Program Development, 
Department of Education, West Virginia 

• Dr. Henry Marockie, Superintendent, Ohio County Schools, Wheeling, WV 

• Dr. Merrill L, Meehan, Educational R 4c D Specialist, Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, Charleston, WV 

Description of TESA 

TESA is an inservice training program for teachers of all subjects in grades K 
throuRh college. The underlying premise of the program is that a student^s 
achievement is affected, either positively or negatively, by his or her teachers 
expectations and interactions. The ultimate goa! is a gain in the academic 
achievement of all students. The program is directed toward modifying teacher 
behaviors in order to equalize the frequency of interactions with perceived High 
and "low" achieving students. 

Participating teachers attend a series of five three-hour workshops. At each 
workshop, three supportive and motivating interactions are introduced. Participants 
become familiar with the TESA model and concepts through discussion, role-playing, 
croup interaction exercises and lecture. Following each workshop, participating 
teachers make a conscious effort in the classroom to equalize the frequency of their 
interactions with the "low" and "high" achievers, while their behaviors are observed 
and coded by another participating teacher. 



Introduction 

The Ohio County TESA Project was the result of 
long-term systematic planning and goal-directed 
program development by personnel representing 
Ohio County Schools, the West Virginia 
Department of Education and the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory. This project exhibits the 
productivity and quality that are possible when 
various agencies work together in a collaborative 
and cooperative venture. Each agency brings to 
the project its special expertise in terms of 
resources: human, fiscal and physical. The project 
provides data-based insights into instruction and 
learning in general. Furthermore, the project 
exemplifies a systematic educational staff 
development model which includes the following 
phases: design, development, implementation, 
evaluation and reconceptualization. 
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Realizing the challenges involved in a study of this 
nature, members of the consortium formulated a 
written plan that attended to all project phases and 
tasks. The agencies and individuals involved were 
willing to commit the necessary resources to 
assure the success of the project and the 
consortium. Underlying the potential for project 
success was the knowledge that consortiuni 
personnel held common beliefs about teaching and 
learning; respected each other's opinions; and had 
proven track records of sustained, dedicated 
commitment to the challenge of improving 
teaching and learning. 

Another key aspect was the involvement of the 
county superintendent. Because of the 
superintendent's decision-making capabilities and 
leadership role, it is critical to include him or her 
on the team. 



Background 

Before I describe the project, I want to provide 
background on the school system preceding our 
involvement with TESA. A review of the whole 
issue of staff development a few years back found 
the following: 

1. Classroom observations were not focused; 
much of what was looked at was irrelevant to 
teaching and learning. 

2. There was too much reliance on one 
person-the principal. While we recognized 
the principal's importance in leadership 
activities, we realized that one person could 
not possess all the necessary information in 
order to make the best evaluations possible. 

3. Checklists for classroom observations were 
not effective. 

We decided that we wanted to get away from what 
we call the "evaluation myth," i.e., the myth that 
we evaluate people for the purpose of improving 
instruction. So we decide,d to stop playing games. 
We now have an evaluation system, called a Plan 
of Assistance," which is used when a teacher is 
facing potential dismissal. It does not relate to the 
observation system of TESA, which Is designed to 
improve instruction. 

At about the same time, AEL sponsored a workshop 
in Ft. Mitchell, Kentucky. Of the programs 
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presented at the "Potpourri" workshop, TESA 
seemed to fit our needs best because it had a 
narrow focus which related to teacher training, 
with observable outcomes in a classroom setting. 

The first year three staff members ^participated in 
the training program at Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

They served as trainers of other teachers. We 

asked for twenty teachers who would be willing to 
participate in the workshops. Sixty volunteered! 
The second year ^0 additional teachers were 
trained. Our objective is that within five years all 
600 teachers in the system will have gone through 
the TESA program. We now have eight trainers 
who will work with 100 teachers next year. We 
don't need to spend additional money for the 
training of trainers. 

Benefits 

From my perspective as a superintendent, the 
benefits to any school system are as follows: 

• TESA training absolutely changes classroom 
behavior of teachers— and they do it willingly . 
It's not forced on them, 

• Low achievers do participate more in class. 
They attend school more often as a result. 
There are fewer referrals to the office for 
discipline problems. 

• Teachers observe other teachers, forming a 
collegial relationship. They sit down with each 
other and review what they have observed. 
This is a great indirect benefit to the 
teachers. They get new professional ideas 
from one another, and it is all for the purpose 
of improving instruction. None of those data 
are used in the evaluation process of the 
program or of the teacher. 

A capsule summary of TESA is this: it provides 
in-service which teachers want to participate in, it 
transfers directly into the classroom, and it can be 
observed by other teachers. 

Evaluation 

The purpose of the study was to conduct a 
comprehensive evaluation of the TESA staff 
development project in Ohio County, WV, during 
the 1981-82 school year. There were four main 
objectives for the design and conduct of the study. 



• To assess the TESA project'^ impact on 
teachers' concerns, attitudes, and behaviors. 

• To assess the TESA project's ^ impact on 
students' knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors. ' 

• To utilize the Evaluation results in making 
data-based recommendations both to the 
superintendent and to the state department. 

• To share the evaluation results with other 
educators at all levels. 

Results from six of eight data collection devices 
lead to the conclusion that the TESA project was a 
success. In terms of student academic progress, as 
measured by the CTBS, the perceived "low" 
achieving students experienced more growth than 
the perceived "high" students. There were 
significant reductions in absences and in the 
nvjmber of rfeferrals to the office for discipline 
problems. In terms of teacher behaviors, there was 
a significant difference between project teachers 
and comparison teachers in their interactions with 
students. The project teachers were very satisfied 
with the workshops,' with all five receiving a mean 
score above 6.0 on a seven-point scale. 

A complete description of the evaluation design 
and results are in a report, "Evaluation of the 
TESA Demonstration Project in Ohio County 
Schools," available from the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory. <. . 
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Evaluating Educational Software 



Dr. Vicki B. Cohen is the President of Instructional Software Sevices (ISS) in 
Hackensack, New Jersey. ISS offers services to state departnnents of education, 
local school districts, publishers, and 0ien involved in instructional software for 
the nnicroconnputer. 

Dr. Cohen's presentation focuses on the need for school districts to evaluate 
software materials based on their own needs. She outlines criteria which can be 
used in the evaluation process and presents a teann evaluation model, which includes 
a practitioner-teacher and learner-based validation. 
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I would like to talk about technology. I know that 
this conference has been emphasizing effectiveness 
and excellence in education, and I think that it is 
extremely important that we look at the impact of 
technology in education. I am pleased that I will 
represent that aspect of education. I received a 
newsletter yesterday which said that by 3anuary 
1983, 53 percent of all schools in the United States 
had at least one microcomputer for the use of 
instruction. That means the majority of schools 
throughout the country have at least one 
microcomputer. The implications of this are really 
far-reaching when you think about not only how 
microcomputers are affecting our schools, but also 
how technology is affecting all aspects of our lives 
today. You cannot find one profession that is not 
impacted by technology in some way—whether it 
be business, architecture, graphics, storage and 
retrieval for librarie'j and museums, or education. 
As educators, we hav^f a responsibility to address 
the whole issue of technology and how it will 
affect our students. We have a responsibility to 
help our students become computer literate and 
learn the skills that they will eventually use in 
society. 

I would like to talk about effectiveness in the 
schools as it relates to the whole issue of 
technology. But first, I want to talk just a little 
bit about my background. I was a special education 
teacher for seven years, so I come from a 
background of teaching and I know hdw inportant 
it is to look at education in terms of effectiveness 
and accountability. I did my dissertation at 
Teachers College on evaluating software. When I 
first began my dissertation, I had to delay it six 
months because there wasn't enough software on 
the market. That was in 1981, and the difference 
between then and now is really phenomenal. There 
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has been a proliferation of software on the 
market. Now, everybody is producing massive 
amounts of software. The market is inundated 
with instructional software. Schools have problems 
knowing what to do with this new technology, and 
knowing what type of software they should buy for 
it. 

Today the number one use for microcomputers in 
schools is computer literacy, that is, giving 
students skills in knowiiSg what to do with the 
computer so that when they get out into the real 
world they have sorne knowledge of what 
microcomputers are all about. In secondary 
schools, besides computer literacy, the primary 
application is programming. In elementary schools, 
the majoi application is CAI, or Computer Assisted 
Instruction. That's basically what I will be talking 
about todc.y. That's when a student sits down at 
the microcomputer, plugs in a program, and the 
program actually tries to teach the student how to 
do something. With this use of CAI, there is a need 
for school districts to set some rules, with an oi 
the software that is on the market, it is important 
for schools to try to understand what their own 
needs are. Evaluations of software are available, 
and that gives school districts a headstartj but my 
feeling is that school districts should do their own 
evaluation of software packages. It's one thing to 
pick up a magazine and read an evaluation. Its 
another thing to really look at your own needs and 
set up your own inhouse evaluation projects. 
School districts across the country need some kind 
of model; they need some kind of leadership in 
terms of getting started with micrcomputers and 
with evaluation of software. They are 
overwhelmed and they really don't know where to 
turn. I think that State Departments need to take 
a leadership role in terms of training. 

Evaluation of software has become the number one 
concern for school districts throughout the 
country. How does a school district get started." 
What do they do? The most important things that 
a school district needs to attend to when looking at 
software, are those attributes that are important 
in the design. We need to start with theoretical, 
intellectual attributes. What makes a software 
package instructionally effective? How do we 
know that this software package is going to be any 
good? First, we need to remember that software 
is really another instructional material that will 
be used in the classroom like teachers use 
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basal readers and textbooks. Therefore, many of 
the attributes of effective software are the same 
as those which can be attributed to any good 
instructional material. In my article "Criteria for 
the Evaluation of Microcomputer Courseware," 
(Appendix G) I talk about attributes that are 
necessary to consider. On page 10, there is a table 
which divides the attributes into two separate 
categories: those that are general to instructional 
materials, and those that are necessary for the 
design of courseware. Those that are necessary for 
good instructional materials are those we have 
heard about before. Is the target audience 
specific? Are the rationale and goals stated? 
What are the objectives? Do the objectives include 
just plain recall or do they aim towards a higher 
level where the students have to use synthesis and 
comprehension? How is the instructional text 
formatted? Is concept learning employed? Those 
are all generic to the instructional design of 
materials that will be used in the classroom. 

There are also attributes that are specific to 
courseware. 

• What is the curriculum role? Is it going to be 
adjunct or will it be used as a basic course? 
Will it be used for management? When I talk 
about a management system, I mean using the 
microcomputer in the classroom to track 
student performance. The student enters his or 
her name, the teacher assigns a lesson to that 
student, and the computer keeps track of the 
student's record of performance. Based upon 
student performance, it will branch the student 
to a higher or lower level, and then report the 
progress to the student. Later, the teacher can 
call up the records to see how each student 
did. To me*that is one of the most potent and 
sophisticated uses of the microcomputer at this 
time. 

• The whole sequence is now a much different 
experience for the student. In traditional 
instructional material, there is a linear 
approach. With a microcomputer, or with 
computer-based materials, the approach is 
non-linear. That's another important thing to 
look at when reviewing computer-based 
materials: how is the student sequenced 
through the content? Is it a linear or non-linear 
approach? 
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• How is the text formatted on the screen? Is 
the text et-.y to read? Are there long 
sentences? When you are dealing with a screen, 
short sentences are easier to read. 

• How are the graphics used? Are they used 
appropriately? Are they actually embedded in 
the content? 

• Is the screen moving? Is there a lot of action? 
Is there too much action? 

• Is feedback being used appropriately? 

• Can the records be stored so that a teacher can 
pull them up later? 

• How is it packaged? When you shake it, do the 
discs fall out? This is an important criterion 
when we're looking at software because often it 
will be used in a library. If the discs fall out, it 
basically means that many of them are going to 
be lost. When you're spending lots of money on 
software, that's something you have to consider. 

• What is the teacher's manual like? Does it 
include suggestions for integrating the program 
into the curriculum? 

• Also the technical design, the quick response. 
If you have to wait a long time for a program to 
be loaded in the discs, the student would 
probably have the whole disc apart by the time 
the program is loaded. 

It's important when we're evaluating software to 
consider some of these criteria. But is this 
enough? Does this really determine what is 
instructionally effective software? When you're 
evaluating instructional materials, it's not enough 
to deal with ju«jt these theoretical attributes. It's 
very important to go beyond that and to deal with 
your intuitive feelings. It's important to include 
practicing teachers on the evaluation team, and 
then to validate the evaluation with learners. 
Including the teachers on the evaluation team gives 
them a sense of leadership and participation; it also 
provides training in the evaluation of software. 

I have found that a majority of the programs 
available on the market are arithmetic programs. 
This has some implications because microcomputers 
are often stereotyped as a male-dominated field. 
Frequently the push to buy microcomputers comes 
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from the math or science department, so the 
microcomputer gets placed in that section of the 
school. This is not a fair application. It needs to 
be put into a central location in the school so that 
it has a wide use. It can be a wonderful tool for 
English or for business. Word processing is another 
application. My recommendation is to be careful 
not to perpetuate this stereotyped use of the 
microcomputer. 

We have to become good consumers. As educators, 
we've never really perceived ourselves as needing 
to develop strict criteria and an effective way to 
approach business. We need to do that. And we 
need to demand and to direct the market in a 
positive direction. This whole area is tricky. If we 
are too stringent in our evaluations, we will hurt 
the industry and turn them off to the education 
market. In addition, we inadvertently support 
those who ""are against using technology in 
education. We need to, perhaps, be a little less 
critical and look at the field from a broader 
perspective; where would we like to see it go? We 
want to try to direct the publishing companies and 
the developers in a more positive direction. We 
don't want to be too critical; however, we need to 
be good consumers and establish strict standards. 
We're in an interesting time right now. There is a 
lot of software being published and we need to sift 
through it. But we can't be so critical that we 
exclude ourselves from a market that is just 
starting to develop. 

The developers are not taking advantage of the 
capabilities that are inherent in educational 
application. In the first place, very little true 
branching is taking place. Also, very little 
remediation is taking place. As educators, we 
know that remediation is an alternate way of 
presenting material; it is not going back and 
presenting the sam*^ material in the same way. 
Third, out of all of the programs I've looked at, 
only seven used a management program. Of that 
seven, only two were of value. I find management 
to be one of the most potentially valuable 
applications of the microcomputer, and very few 
take advantage of that aspect. Additionally, very 
few programs take advantage of placement. 
Placement is imperative. When a teacher gets a 
curriculum package that spans K through 8, where 
should students be placed? Again, the 
microcomputer is perfectly adapted for placement 
provisions. Very vew have pretests; very few have 
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any way of placing students; and very few have 
mastery or criterion levels established. 

I would like to review very quickly some issues 
which I think are very important. First, which 
software do you need? What are the needs of your 
school district? Are commerically available 
evaluations satisfactory? This is a software-driven 
field; it is not hardware-driven. The hardware 
means nothing until you have software that you can 
apply. The only way that hardware alone is 
sufficient is for teaching programming. But this 
technology is more than just programming. It is 
impacting every aspect of our lives in many 
different professions, from lawyers to pilots and 
doctors. Another issue is how can we direct the 
market in a positive direction? Third, how do we 
train teachers for this technology? That's a big 
issue which state departments need to think about. 
How do we get teachers and administrators trained 
in order to be able to use this technology? Finally, 
remember that it's an overwhelming field right 
now. Everywhere you turn, there is more software 
being developed, there are new applications, and 
there are new hardware systems coming out. How 
do you keep on top of it? I don't have any answers 
for that. Right now there are many different 
applications. There is software for librarians; 
there are authoring systems for teachers who 
develop their own courses; there are management 
systems to track students; there are word 
processing applications; there are spread sheets to 
help administrators make decisions; and there is 
electronic mail. All of these types of application 
need to be sorted through and evaluated. 

As this field is a software-driven field, the role of 
the evaluator will become extremely important; 
the evaluators will become the leaders. Software 
concerns need to guide decisions that we nriake 
concerning hardware. We need state leadership in 
this field, and we need models for how to deal with 
this. The Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory has just produced a book called 
Evaluation of E ducational Software; A Guide to 
CTuides . It presents all of the different forms ano 
models for evaluation at this time. I also have 
handed out a form for collecting student 
information about courseware which we found 
useful for validating our evaluations of software. 
(See Appendix G.) 

Another important issue to think about is the 
equity issue. Often times the rural areas are not 
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getting microcomputers; only the more affluent 
areas have them. Are- we tying literacy to 
affluence again? Are we going to be denying 
certain sections of the population important skills 
that are needed to survive in our society? Once 
again, 1 think State Departments need to get in on 
this and determine models. 

1 would like to sum up by saying that technology is 
here to stay. As educators, we have a 
responsibility to be leaders in this field, especially 
if we want to provide our children with the 
opportunity to become literate, and give them the 
chance to be able to deal with this new society and 
be employable citizens. I think that technology 
will give the schools a chance to become more 
accountable, and more effective. We should not be 
afraid of technology, but we need to look at it as 
another instructional tool to make schools more 
effective. 
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Computers in the Schools 



Presenters included: 

• Dr. Nelson Towle, Coordinator of Media/Instructional Materials Services, 
Sarasota County Public Schools, Sarasota, Florida 

• Dr. Ronald Townsend, Director of Curriculum, Sarasota County Public Schools, 
Sarasota, Florida 

• Dr. Ralph G. Vedros, Director, Florida Public Schools Resource Center, 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, FL 

Instructional Computing 

There are three types of instructional computing: 

1. Computer assisted instruction, or CAI, is a 
mode where students interact directly with 
the computer to receive instruction. CAI is 
helpful if the instructional system requires 
motivation, branching, and immediate and 
tailored feedback. There are five types of 
CAI: tutorial, drill and practice, simulation, 
games, and modeling. 

2. Computer managed instruction is the 
collection and organization of student data. It 
includes administering and scoring student 
tests, and collecting data. 

3. Computer supported learning aids include 
information retrieval, calculation, program- 
ming, and other things that help the student 
learn but- are ^ot— direct- instruction or 
management of data. This area will become 
the most important use of the computer in the 
classroom. 

Software 

CAI software should be evaluated carefully to 
make sure it meets your heeds. The following 
aspects should be included in effective lessons: 

• Student help. Students know when they need 
help, and help should be given when needed. 

• Student-initiated abort. Students should be 
able to stop the lesson that they're working on 
and resume when they're ready at the same 
place. Often, if you stop in the middle of a CAI 
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lesson, the program takes you back to the 
beginning when you start up again. 

Student prompts. Don't allow the student to 
guess and guess and guess. If they don't get it 
the first time, give a prompt; if they don't get 
it the second time, give a stronger prompt. 

Feedback. Everybody likes to know how they're 
doing. It's important that feedback for getting 
the wrong answer not be more fun than getting 
the right answer. 

Data for the teacher. 

Modular. A teacher can assign lessons 1, 3, 5, 
and 13 without having to progress through 
lessons 2, ^, and 6 through 12. 

• Transparent computer. 

• Straightforward directions. 

Many people ask about where they can get 
software and what software they should use. We 
have identified four sources of software. 

1. Locally developed. Because instructional 
computing software is difficult to develop, 
most districts will not fihd it feasible. It 
requires a team of three people: a subject 
matter expert, a program mfcri and an 
instructional designer. (See model>.Appendix 
H.) We estimate that it takes 500 man::itours 
to develop one hour of good lessons, 



2. Public domain (those that have been funded by 
federal projects.) Our experience shows that 
these are not very good. Some of them are 

. idiosyncratic to the teacher-developer; others 
contain frequent errors. In reviewing 256 
lessons of public domain software, I found only 
two that I would be willing to use in the 
classroom. 

3. Contracting with a programmer. The problem 
here is that you also need the subject matter 
expert and an instructional design consultant, 
and the cost becomes prohibitive for most 
districts. 

if. Ready-made, commercially available software. 
You still have to be careful in evaluating it to 
make sure it fits the objectives in your 
curriculum and that it is instructionally 
effective, but this is the best source now, and 
probably in the future. 
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Hardware . 

The selection of hardware must be 
software-driven. You must ask first, what is the 
problem! that I'm trying to solve? Once that is 
well-defined, you ask what software is available to 
help solve that problem. Once you have 
dete»-mined that, you find out which machines 
accomchodate that software. And then you know 
which /machine you should buy. Don't buy the 
machine first and then figure, out what to do with 
it. / i 



Sarasota County 

We/started out in 1976 with a large mainframe, an 
NCR Zt^50, All 35 schools have at least one 
terminal which is connected by phoneline to the 
mainframe. \|n 1978 we bought our first 

microcomputer.\X!vere are now 
microcomputers in the^Sarasota County schools. 
Few of these have been^pttTGljased with local tax 
dollars; most have been purchased by Boosters, 
PTAs and other groups through various iuod-raising 
activities. The county was unwilling to purchase 
until they had a plan for the use of the 
microcmputer. They intend to purchase an 
additional 200-300 micros for the schools this year. 

The main purpose of microcomputers in our schools 
is computer literacy. We believe that students 
need to know about computers and how to use 
them. We are not ready to say that the computer 
is a good instructional delivery tool until we have a 
lot of good software. 

One of the most important projects we have is 
called RECIPE. It is a program that uses a 
microcomputer as a communication device for 
severely physically handicapped kids. For some of 
our kids it is the first time that they have been 
able to communicate with the outside world. We 
use tongue switches, knee switches or whatever 
kind of device will enable them to communicate. 
This has allowed us to determine that some of our 
severely handicapped kids are very bright. One 
18-year-old, who was essentially a vegetable two 
years ago, soon will be self-sufficient working as a 
computer programmer. 

The Sarasota County Board of Education has passed 
a new requirement for high school graduation. By 
1987, students will have to demonstrate computer 
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literacy in order to graduate. Definitions of 
"computer literacy" should be considered 
temporary because technology is changing so fast. 
Our definition right now, which will be obsolete 
soon, identifies computer literacies for different 
populations in our schools: elementary students, 
middle school students, high school students, 
administrators, clerical staff, teachers, aides, 
computer resource teachers, guidance counselors, 
and media people. (See Appendix H.) 

Staff Development. Teachers worry a lot because 
they think they must be experts in order to help 
kids learn. You don't need to be an expert to help 
kids use computers; however if you're going to get 
into instructional computing, it is important to 
provide in-service. We have made a commitm'int 
that our teachers and administrators will be 
computer literate within two years. Our f.taff 
development program is described in appendix H. 



Florida 

Sarasota County is not standard. It is a leader in 
the state in terms of the application of computer 
technology in education. There are several things 
that Florida is doing statewide that are of interest 
in the educational applications of computers. 

1. The Florida legislature supports the use of 
computers in all phases of education; not only 
in CM, but also in terms of data 
management. There is a large monetary 
commitment and a legislative committee has 
been established to oversee the use of 
computers in the school. 

2. The Florida information Resource Network 
(FIRN) is a five-phase project. Currently we 
are finishing phase two. The state has been 
divided into five regions, which we call nodes. 
Each node is located at a data processing 
center, typically at a university. The FIRN is 
a network of communication which will link 
every school in the state; schools will feed into 
the district, districts will feed into the nodes, 
and the nodes will feed into Tallahassee. For 
example, all school districts get their funding 
based on full-time teacher equivalents (FTE). 

This information will come from the schools to 
the districts to the nodes directly into the 
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state department. Next month, a rural county 
"Th the panhandle will tie in and use a program 
developed in Dade County. Eventually any 
school in the state will be able to tap into 
Sarasota County, for example, to use their 
software. By 1990, FIRM will be fully 
operational and will be able to do electronic 
mailings, bulletin boards, evaluation of 
software, etc. 

At the state department we have a computer 
laboratory to assist in developing computer 
literacy. Hardware and software has been 
donated from several manufacturers. School 
districts send representatives to be trained. 
There is a basic course and an advanced 
course. These representatives return to their 
local districts able to assist in instructional 
computing. 

The State compensatory program is funded at 
$33 million. We use a state assessment at the 
third, fifth, eighth, and eleventh grade levels. 
In tenth grade, students must take a functional 
literacy test. If they fail it, they can take it 
again— twice in eleventh grade and twice in 
the twelfth grade. They have five 
opportunities to pass the test. The courts 
have ji'ft ruled that diplomas may be withheld 
if students have not passed the eighth grade 
assessment and the functional literacy test. 
The state provided $30 million for 
remediation. A lot of this money is spent for 
computers. I must admit, it has not always 
been spent wisely, but we have come a long 
way. I remember hearing of one district that 
bought thirty microcomputers and then called 
. the university to ask for technical assistance 
to tell them what to do with the hardware. It 
has not always been the case that schools have 
identified their needs, and looked for software 
to solve the problem before buying the 
micros. I still see some compensatory dollars 
buying the hardware because the money is 
available but the software is lagging behind. 
The state is trying to do something about it. 
One school district has been funded at $75,000 
a year for three years, to evaluate software 
for exceptional students. They're going to use 
some satellite districts, who've been funded at 
$50,000 a year, to assist them in having 
teachers and students try out the software. 
Then this coordinating unit will disseminate 
the evaluation results. 
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The state is toying with the idea of doing / 
something similar for regular education. Thus / 
far they have funded a project, $75,000 to the 
University of South Florida, to evaluate 
microcomputer software. ;We may look at 
some other methods, but this is an attempt to 
establish a state-wide mechanism j for 
coordinating the evaluation of software^ for 
dissemination throughout the district. / 

In the area of staff developmerit, the 
legislature will probably mandate this year 
that no st?ite teacher can be certifi^ without 
having at least one course in / computer 
literacy. This will make universities or 
colleges of education sit up and take notice 
and do some of the things that we have been 
talking about. 

They are going to mandate, quite likely, a 
minimum requirement for computer literacy. 
Florida, being a home-rule state, will allow 
the individual district to determine what 
computer literacy is. But the students who 
graduate will have to have at least one 
semester of computer literacy. 
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The Impact of the Computerized 
Instructional Management Systems 
in Lynchburg, Virginia 



Presenter^: 

• Dr. Mary Lovern, Associate Director, Innovative Programs, Virginia Department 
of Educatior^. ^ 

• Mr. Ronald H. LaReau, Director of Data Processing and Research, Lynchburg 
Public Schools 

• Mr. Herbert A. Vltale, Supervisor of Secondary Education, Lynchburg Public 
Schools 



Introduction 

Lynchburg is one of six school divisions that have 
participated in a Consortium funded through the 
Pilot Studies Program. Since 1975, we hayh been 
working on the management of information for 
decision-making. The Consortium's work has 
focused on using a knowledge base for making 
meaningful and productive decisions that will 
improve educational prograf^^s and administrative 
procedures. 

Background 

Lynchburg is a small city located in central 
Virginia. We have about 10,000 students in two 
high schools, three middle schools, and 12 
elementary schools. The city's economy Is 
diversified. There are a lot of technical workers 
and a large number of highly educated people. We 
receive a lot of comraunity support for education. 
We also have a li'rge percent- ge of Title I 
students. Forty percent of our population are 
minority students. 

We started a data-based management system in 
197!>, following a model developed by Mary 
Lovern. We have implemented several components 
of the model, and the computer services offered by 
the Lynchburg Schools include the following: 

L Personnel 

0 We keep records of attendance of all 
teachers, principals, custodians, and bus 
drivers— everyone who works for the 
schools. We send a monthly report to every 
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school which lists number of vacation days, 
sick leave days, and annual leave. 

• We also generate contracts just one day 
following the approval of the budget. 

• We keep statistical information, e.g., how 
many teachers need to have their 
certificates renewed. 

Special Education Management System 

• We found that with special education, in 
trying to meet state requirements and 
federal reporting requirements, we were 
losing kids, so we have computerized the 
record keeping. 

Media Center 

• All of our films are listed on a computer. 
The media center calls the schools daily 
and films are booked by using the computer. 

Students 

• We keep attendance records. 

• Grade reporting is done by computer. 

• Our academic record is something new we 
have developed. Every semester students 
get a print-out of all the courses they have 
had in high school, the grade, the credits, 
their rank in the class, how many were in 
the class, when they're going to graduate, 
etc. 

• Impact Aid. We h d proolems because we 
had to send a form home and get parents to 
sign them and send them back. I found out 
the federal government would accept a 
print-out signed by the local H.U.D. office 
verifying that we had "x" number of 
students living on federal property. Now 
we generate a list of all students who live 
in federal housing and send it over to 
HUD. After they sign it, we send it in. 
That has saved us a lot of time and 
aggravation. 

• Scheduling 

• Statistical Information 
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• Test Scoring. We have data-based 
criterion-referenced tests in language arts, 
reading, and mathematics. We also score 
the SRA in grades 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7. 

5. Instructional management system. This will 
be the emphasis of our presentation today . 

First, I'd like to tell you about the equipment we 
have. We have a Digital 113^^ computer system and 
an NCS 7001 scanner. We bought it on a 
lease-purchase arrangement ove** a five year period 
at a cost of $27,000 per year. We now own it. If I 
were doing it today, I could probably set up the 
same system for about $'fO,000. I know now that 
you can buy used equipment, which is a lot cheaper 
than buying it new. Essentially we have gotten 
everything we have needed to implement our 
program from the school administration and the 
school board. 

Second, I'd like to give you some background. As 
Director of Research and Planning, I have the 
responsibility to present our SRA test scores to the 
Lynchburg City Public School Board every year. 
These scores always appear in the local 
newspaper. In 1973, before we started on our 
management system, our sixth grade math 
computation scores were at the 30th percentile. 
Our STEA (ability predicator) was at the 39th 
percentile. I went to the board with this 
information and rationalized, as we often do, that 
we wern't that far off. Forty percent of our 
students are minority students, we have a large 
percentage of Title I population, our ability scores 
are limited and so forth. Our new superintendent 
was not impressed. 

In 1979-80, which was the last year we used that 
same test, our sixth grade math computation 
scores were at the 65th percentile. That's a gain 
of 35 percentile points per student. Our sixth 
grade composite scores moved from the '*3rd 
percentile to the 61st; at the fifth grade, we went 
from the '*9th to the (>i*Xh', in fourth grade, from 
the 39th to the e'^th; in third grade, from the '^'^th 
to the 68th; and in second grade, from the '^eth to 
the 68th. Those are average gains for 800 to 900 
students per grade. (See Appendix I for comparison 
of math computational skills.) 
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Implementation; Instructional Mana gement System 

We feel that our management monitoring system of 
basic skills has made the difference. Back in 1973, 
our superintendent sent us out in administrative 
teams to observe what was happening in the 
classrooms. We found out that we had a system of 
schools-net a school system. Everybody was doing 
their own thing, using different materials, a 
different sequence, and spending different amounts 
of time on different instruction. There was no 
relationship between one school and another. 

We set up a criterion-based monitoring system to 
implement our instructional program. We have six 
levels in each of three areas: language arts, 
reading, and math. In level 3 of math, for 
example, there are Ik skills which students are 
required to know. We test for mastery. Each skill 
has four items and we assume mastery when a 
student gets three of the four items correct. 
Teachers can test students at any time. There is a 
one-day turn-around time in getting test results 
back because we have daily mail service to all tne 
schools. The results show exactly which skills the 
students know and which ones they have to work 
on. Each teacher gets a print-out that shows which 
children in the class have mastered each 
objective. This allows them to group students for 
working on a particular skill area; consequently, W2 
are not spending time teaching students things they 
already know. We give the results to the student 
as well as to the teacher. 

We also generate a status report of all the students 
by grade level for each school. This allows the 
principal, as well as the classroom teacher, to 
determine which skills need to be emphasized. 
(Seo sample in Appendix I.) We have the same kind 
of reporting for the entire school division, 
reporting by grade the number and percent of kids 
who have mastered each objective. Additionally, 
every 9 wee»'s, each school gets a print out by class 
M the number of objectives a student has achieve', 
in each level. 

Once a student has completed our basic skills 
program, then he or she moves into the accelerated 
program. Every student in the Lynchburg Public 
Schools must spend 3 1/2 hours a day in language 
arts, reading, and mathematics. If they are below 
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grade level, they must spend an additional 30 
minutes a day in whatever area they are below 
grade level. We have made a decision that this is 
the most important thing we do in the elementary 
s hools. A student may never get art or physical 
education. But they will all receive basic skills 
instruction. 

These results are maintained on file throughout the 
course of students' elementary programs, 
regardless of their grade level or school. This is 
automatically and electronically transferred from 
one grade to the next and from one school to 
another. Every year we send each middle school a 
print out, for each of the three basic skills areas, 
of all the students that will be attending that 
school. 

We have tried to eliminate paperwork for 
teachers. All of the tests and answer sheets are 
preprinted with the student's name and I.D. 
number. All the teacher has to do is go to the file, 
pull out the answer sheet, and give it to the 
student. The system has worked extremely well 
and it is comforting to know that for every student 
in the Lynchburg elementary schools, we can tell 
you exactly where he or she is in the three areas of 
language arts, reading, and math. 

Parents also know exactly how students are doing, 
and they know in which area students need help. 
They get this report every nine weeks. When they 
come in nine weeks later, they'll want to know 
what the teacher has been doing. They are able to 
see the amount of progress made in a detailed 
report. 

As you can see, basic skills is our major priority in 
the elementary schools. That's not to say there 
isn't a lot else going on. That's where we put our 
emphasis. We're not monitoring science 
instruction, or our health and physical education 
program. That doesn't mean we don't have it in our 
program; it doesn't mean children aren't 
participating; but we don't have the same degree of 
accountability in those areas. In the middle 
schools, we add essential skills, which is the same 
as our state minimum competencies program. In 
th ■ high schools, we offer essential or minimum 
compentencies, basic skills, and specialized skills. 
By the way, the first year for minimum 
competency testing in Virginia, Lynchburg had 87 
percent of the students pass on their first time. 
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We had 89 percent of our black students pass math 
the first time around; 92 percent passed reading. 
So we have a very hi^h rate of success for our 
minority students as well. 

The process is not new tc anyone. We're using a 
diagnostic test; we're finding out where kids are on 
a continuous process; and we're prescribing 
instruction directed right at those specific skills 
and objectives. It obviously narrows the scope ol 
the curriculum, but only from the standpoint of 
what we're holding teachers, principals, students, 
parents and supervisors accountable for. were 
teaching things other than what we're monitoring. 
For example, we teach computer literacy to every 
student in the Lynchburg public schools. 

After students have mastered the basic skills, the 
only thing they have to pick up are the applied 
areas on the minimum competencies. For example, 
students have learned to add whole numbers, but 
they have to be able to do that in the context of 
handling money to pass the minimum 
competencies. They may be able to hand e 
fractions, but they ha"e to be able to handle 
measurements of a cup, for instance, in applying 
the use of fractions on the minimum competency 
measures. 

I'd like to tell you something about how we went 
about this process. We not only developed tests, 
but we also developed or identified instructional 
materials to support the teaching of the specific 
skills. We have a very significant program of stall 
development. There are a lot of teaching chores 
involved, so we've produced teacher information 
packages for each of these skill areas. These were 
developed by teachers for teachers. They include 
information on where to get support materials, who 
to ask for them, how often they need to keep data, 
who's going to use it, how to report to parents, 
what the reporting form will look like, and so on. 
In fact, very often you'll find an additional 
monitoring process that was developed by the 
staff— a paper and pencil process to keep track ol 
what the computer keeps track of. It's amazing. 
No ne requires that. Three years ago we had 
another priority in the English/Language Arts 
area. We had a heavy emphasis in writing and we 
knew that teachers were overburdened. We 
abandoned the monitoring of Essentia English to 
ease up on the teachers' loads, and asked them to 
concentrate on writing skills. Last year, we found 
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out that every school had continued Essential 
English despite the lack of requirements. There 
was not a single "drop out" of the process. 

We conducted staff developnnent for 
administrators, teachers, aides, and parents. It's 
an on-going process. Modifications of the program 
take place based on staff recommendations, often 
at the school building level. When teachers tell us 
that this is not going to work, we change it, and it 
usually works better. 

We are able to evaluate our program based on this 
data as well as other things. There's formative as 
well as informal evaluation going on. We can 
evaluate teacher performance. I can say to a 
teacher, "It appears that a large number of 
children in y^u** classroom have not mastered these 
objectives. 'What's being done to help these 
children?" If the teacher has been working really 
hard on it, I might be able to suggest another 
method, or obtain an aide to help in that area. The 
principal has an opportunity to work with the staff 
and to say, "We'll group them and we'll put our 
resources here to help those children." It works 
out well. Administrators are held accountable, and 
at the district level we're all held accountable. 
The only people who are paid based on the 
achievement of objectives are administrators. 
There are many administrators who got no raises 
while others got as much as five or ten percent. 
Each nine weeks, the principal gets a print-out and 
at the bottom is the average number of objectives 
accomplished in each grade level. Each princpal 
starts out with a target, and evaluation revolves 
around the accomplishment of that target number 
of objectives (as an average per child.) Test data 
are just part of an administrator's evaluation. 
There is a team approach to evaluation. 

We use the computer for instruction; reporting 
progress; and placement for specific instructional 
areas, special education, gifted and tracking. The 
information is extremely useful. Overriding are 
the two processes of monitoring and evaluation. 
It's really competency-based instruction. It's 
nothing new. It gives you a vehicle to hone in on a 
certain set of objectives. It's hard work, but 
teachers generally are very positive and feel that 
in Lynchburg we do it better than others around 
the state. 
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of Effective Schools Research 
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Effective Schools Are America's Best Bet: Promoting School Excellence through 
the Application of Effective Schools Research 

Objectivei 

1. To provide workshop attendees state-of-the-art information on 
applications of effective schools research. / 

2. To provide workshop attendees states)f-the-art infonnation on 
effective applications of technology in schools. 

3. To provide workshop attendees opportunities to interact with 
presenters concerning applications of workshop content. 

Monday, May 16, 1983 

7 :00 p.m.-9 :00 p.m. Hospitality ( cash bar) And Registration 

(Blue Ridge Room) 

Tuesday. May 17. 1983 

7 :30 a.m. Registratwn (Continental Breakfast) (Salon D) 

8:00 a.m. Greetings ^S!(ito«i)> 

Ms. Sandra Orletsky, Director, Regional Exchange, 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

Dr W. Tom McNeel, Deputy State Superintendent, 
Department of Education, Charleston 

Dr. Terry L. Eidell, DUector, Appalachki Educational 
Laboratory 

Effective Schools Are America 's Best Bet 

Mr. E. Joseph Schneider, Executive Director, Council for Educational 
Development and Research (CEDaR), Washington. D. C. 

Dr. Jack Sanders, Director. Educational Services Office, Appahchia 
Educational Laboratory 

The Best Bet program is designed to help school districts use the results of educational 
research and development in two areas: effective school practices and educational technology. 
In recent years, a body of research has emerged showing that practices m schools can have a 
considerable impact; specific practices have been identified that make schools better places 
for students to learn. The Best Bet program is designed to show local school leaders how to 
incorporate the results of this research into school district operations. 
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Tuesday. May 17, 1983 (cont'd.) 

.9:30 a.in. First General Session (Salon D) 

Megatrendi: A Forecast for America In the 80's 

Dr. Shirley McCune, Director, Technical Assistance and Leadership Development, 
Education Commission of the States, and Consultant to the Naisbitt Group 

Dr. McCune is s consultant for the Naisbitt Group. John Naisbitt, chairman of the Gioup, 
IS author of the best-selling book, Megatrends. Both Megatrends and the Group's periodical, 
the I rend Rfport, interpret the social, economic, and political changes which impact our 
lives. The Naisbitt Group utilizes content analysis of 2,500 newspapers as the basis of its 
mterpretations. Dr, McCune's general presentation will highlight the book. Her concurrent 
session will focus on Megatrends' significance for public education. 

10:30 a.m. Forum Overview r&ton Z)> ^ 

Dr. Mabel C. Lee, Educational R^D Specialist/ 
Forum Coordinator, Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory 

10:40 a.m. Break 
10:45 a.m. Concurrent Sessfens 

West Viiginii r^o/on D) 

Implementation and Evaluation of Teacher Expectations and Student Achievement Fro/ect 
in UHio County Schools. This presentation will describe the Ohio County Project which was 
a result of long-term systematic planning and goaWirected program development by person- ' 
nel representing Ohio County Schools, AEL, and the West Virginia Department of Education, 
litis project exhibits the productivity and quality that are possible when various agencies 
work together in a collaborative and cooperative venture. Each agency brings to the project 
lis special expertise in terms of resources: human, fiscal, and physical. The project provides 
data-based insigMs into instruction and learning in general, and exemplifies a systematic 
educational s^aff development model which includes the following phases: design, develop- 
ment, implementation, evaluation, and reconceptualization. 

Dr Joseph C Basile II, Director, Office of Educational Program Development, 
Department of Education, Charleston / 

Dr. Henry Marockie. Superintendent. Ohio County Schools, Wheeling 

i Dr.M'^rrill L. Meehan, Educational R&D Specialist. Appalachia Educational 
\ La oratory 
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Tuesday, May 17, 1983-10:45 a.m. Concurrent Sessions (cont'd.) 
WestVii8iniar5a/on£:> 

The West Virginia Department of Education Effecthe Schools Program. This presentation 
will describe the process being used to develop dennitions, alterable elements, indicators, 
and measures of effective schools in West Virginia within the context of early childhood, 
middle childhood, and adolescent education. 

Dr Charles D. Duffy, Director, Office of School Effectiveness, Department of 
Lducation. Charleston (presiding) 

Dr A I Canonico, Coordinator, Early Childhood Education. Department of 
Education, Charleston 

Ms. Lydia L McCue, Coordinator, Middle Childhood Education, Department of 
Education, Charleston 

Ms. Helen V. Saunders, Coordinator, Adolescent Education, Department of 
Education, Charleston 

¥\oti6a (Salon F) 

Computers In the Schobls. This session will address three major areas: computers in the 

classroom, computers in the curriculum, and computers in teacher inservice. 

1 

Dr Nelson towie. Coordinator of Media/Instructional Materials Services. 
Sarasota County Public Schools, Sarasota 

Dr Ronald Townsend, Director of Curriculum, Sarasota County Public Schools, 
Sarasota 

Dr Ralph G. Vedros, Director, Florida Public Schools Resource Center, Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee 

12:15 p.m. \Axr\c)\(on your own) 

1 :30 p.m. * Second General Session (Salon D) 

The New Jersey School Effectiveness Training Program 

Mr. Donald R. McNeely, Associate Director of Instruction, New Jersey Education 
Association, Trenton, New Jersey 

The New Jersey Education Association has designed and piloted a unique approach to school 
improvement called the School Effectiveness Tmining (SET) Program. SET~a combination 
of school effectiveness research, team-building, and priority-setting techniques-mobilizes 
total school communities to work collectively toward making educational improvements. 
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Tuesday, May 17, 1983 (cont'd.) 

2:30 p.m. Concurrent Sessions 

Megatrends^Dr. Shirley McCune (Salon D) 
(See previous description) 

West \itgina-The Weh Virginia Department of 
Education Effective Schools J*rogram ( Salon E) 

(See previous description) 

Flotidz-Computersi in the Schools ( Salon F) 
(See previous description) 

Break 

4 00 p.m. Ooncunent Sessions 

\'ug\na(SaionD) 1 

The Impact of the Computerized Instructional Management Systems in Lynchburg, Virginia. 
This sessioi^wUI focus on the impact of tlie computerized management system on the mstruc- 
tional program with respect to reading, language^arts, and mathematics. The presenters will 
share their |work and experiences with 15 elementary schools in Lynchburg. 

I'klr. Ronald H. LaReau, Director of Data Processing/Research, Lynchburg City 
■ i Public Schools, Lynchburg 

Mr. Herbert A. Vitale, Supervisor of Secondary Education, Lynchburg City 
Public Schools, Lynchburg 

North Carolina (Salon E) 

Performance A; praisal Program. Personnel from local projects and the state level will give an 
overview of the Performance Appraisal Program, a major project underwken by North Caro- 
lina in its effor to implement the legislative mandate relative to performance appraisal. 
Much work ha? been done in the development of instruments and procedures for appraisal 
of professional personnel. The training program implemented thus far has provided an orien- » 
tation to appra sal instruments, suggested appraisal procedures, data collection skills, and 
conferencing skills. ^ 

Mr. J. R. Brendell, Consultant, Northwest Regional Center, North Wilkesboro 

Ms. .janita Floyd, Director of Personnel Relations, Northwest Regional Center, 

North Wilkesboro 
Ms. Faye Burton, Principal, Jefferson Elementary School, Shelby 
Ms. Helen LeGetti.\ Director. Federal Projects, Burlington City Schools, Burlington 
Ms. Mary Nantz, Director of Staff Development, Iredell County Schools, Statesville 



Tuesday, May 17, 1983-4:00 p.m. Concurrent Sessions (cont'd.) 
Aiabuiua (Salon F) 

The Alabama Urban Connection. This session will focus on a two-year project that exempli- 
fies collaboration among two urban areas, the State Education Agency, and AEL. The pre- 
stntcrs will discuss the impetus for establishing the collaborative project and explain how 
local school improvement programs have impacted school-community relations. 

Dr. Frank Schneider. Director of Research and Evaluation. Mobile County Schools, 
Mobile 

Ms. Marie Scott, Resource Teacher. Arlington Staff Development Center, Mobile 
Ms Dawn Smith. Resource Teacher, Mobile County Schools, Mobile 

5:30 p.m. Hospitality Hour (cash bar) (Salon C-tentative) 

6:30 p.m. Dinner ^o,^ your own) 



Wednesday, May 18, 1983 

7 :30 a.m. (Continental Breakfast) ( Salon D) 

8:00 a.m. Concurrent Sessions 

The New Jersey School Effectiveness Training 
Program-Mr. Donc.ld R. McNcdy (Salon D) 

(See previous description) 

Ms. Cathy Spence, Graduate Student. Special 
Education Administration. Gallaudet College. 
Washington. D. C. (reactor) 

North CasoWfid-Performance Appraisal Program 

(Salon E) 

(See previous desciption) 

Tennessee (Salon F) 

Tennessee's Better Schools Program. An overview of the program's ten major areas will be 
presented, as well as indepth reviews on three of the areas: Computer SkUls Next, Master 
Teacher Program, and Master Principal Program. 

Ms Catherine Prentis. Educational Specialist. Division of Research and Planning, 
Department of Education. Nashville 

Mr. Jim Oakcs. Coordinator, Mathematics, Computer Skills Next Program. Depart- 
ment of Education. Nashville 
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Wednesday. May 18, 1983 ( cont'd. ) 

9:30 a.m. Third General Session (Salon D) 

Evaluation of Educational Software and the Use of Videodiscs In Education 

Dr. VickiB. Cohen, Director of Instructional Design, Interactive Software 
Organization (ISO) Communications, Inc.. New York, New York 

Dr. Cohen's presentation on technology will describe criteria decision-makers can use to 
select among alternative software packages. Procedures for applying the criteria will be 
discussed also. The second part of the presentation will describe educational applications 
of the videodisc. 

10:30 a.m. Concurrent Sessions 

• Evaluation of Education Software and the Use of 
Videodiscs in Education- Dr. VickiB. Cohen 
(Salon D) 

(See previous descrip tion) 

Virginia -r/itf Impact of the Computerized Instruc- 
tional Management Systems in Lynchburg, Virginia 
(Salon E) 

(See previous description) 
Alabama-^Ae Alabama Urban Connection (Salon F) 
(See previous description) 
12:00 p.m. Closing Session/Lvaluation/Adjoumment (Salon D) 

Ms. Sandra Orletsky 



* Color monitors used during the presentation arc compliments of The Computer Store, 
Charleston, ii'est Virginia. 
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ALABAMA 

Hs. Myrna Bayne 
Instructional Specialist 
Hillsdale Middle School 
6301 Biloxi Avenue 
Mobile. AL 36608 

Mrs. Joan Buckley. Principal 
Central Park School 
4915 Avenue Q 
Birmingham. AL 35208 

Ms. Maureen Cassidy 

Office of Research 

Alabama Department of Education 

Room 607-G. State Office Building 

Montgomery. AL 36130 

Dr. Rodney Hinton 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Phenix City Schools 
P. 0. Box 460 
Phenix City. AL 36867 

Mrs. Betty Lee. Principal 
E. R. Dickson School 
4645 Bit and Spur Road 
Mobile. AL 36608 

Dr. Frank Schneider 

Mobile County Public Schools 

Box 1327 

Mobile. AL 36633 

Ms. Sara Stewart 
Birmingham Board of 

Education 
Jones Valley Elementary 
2921 Dowel! Avenue. SW 
Birmingham. AL 35211 

GEORGIA 

Dr. Jess Pat Elliott 

Director of Research 

Division of Planning and Evaluation 

Department of Education 

State Office Building 

Atlanta. GA 30334 



ILLINOIS 

Dr. John Etton 

Northeastern Illinois University 
S500 N. Strset 
Chicago. IL 60625 

KENTUCKY 

Dr. Shirley Anderson 
Staff Development Specialist 
Jefferson County Public Schools 
Durrett Education Center 
4409 Preston Street 
Louisville. KY 40205 

Mr. Andy Ballash 
Boyd County Schools 
P. 0. Box 522 
Catlettsburg. KY 41129 

Dr. Douglas Cole. Superintendent 
Boyd County Schools 
P. 0. Box 522 
Catlettsburg. KY 41129 

Mr. James Harper 
Boyd County Schools 
P. 0. Box 522 
Catlettsburg. KY 41129 

Ms. Kathy Miracle 
Board County High School 
P. 0. Box 522 
Catlettsburg. KY 41129 

Ms. Carolyn Rude-Parkins 
University of Louisville 
Room 127 Education 
Louisville, KY 40208 

Ms. Ellen Pratt 
Boyd County High School 
P. 0. Box 522 
Catlettsburg, KY 41129 

Mr. Mickey Rice 
Boyd County High School 
P. 0. Box 522 
Catlettsburg. KY 41129 
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KENTUCKY (continued) 

Mr. Philip Salisburg 
Boyd County Schools 
P. 0. Box 522 
Catlettsburg. KY 41129 

i^s. Rhonda Tanme 
Boyd County Schools 
P. 0. Box 522 
Catlettsburg. KY 41129 

Ms. Geri Weaver 

Division of Research and Evaluation 
Bureau of Instruction 
Department of Education 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

Ms. Lydia Willis 
Boyd County High School 
P. 0. Box 522 
Catlettsburg. KY 41129 

Ms. Carolynn C. Wasoba 
• Special Assistant 
Bureau of Instruction 
Department of Education 
Frankfort. KY 40601 

OHIO 

Ms. Hazel Flowers, Director 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

Division 
Department of Education 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 

Dr. James Jacobs, Superintendent 
Cincinnati City Schools 
230 East Ninth Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. Ross Blust 

Bureau of School Improvement 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17108 
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Mr. Jim Hanna 

801 E. Wheeling Street 

Washington, PA 15301 

Mr. Howard Jones 
Intermediate Unit #1 
1148 Wood Street 
California, PA 15419 

Ms. Ida M. Procyk 
Intermediate Unit #1 
1148 Wood Street 
California, PA 16419 

Mr. George Taylor 
Washington High School 
Allison and Hal Ian Avenues 
Washington, PA 15301 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

D'\ Beverly Enwall 
Chief Supervisor for the 

Curriculum Development Section 
Department of Education 
1206 Rutledge Building 
1426 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 

Dr. Nancy Smith 
Aiken School District 
Aiken, SC 

Ms. Harriett Nettles Lark 
University of South Carolina 

TENNESSEE 

Mr. Van Latture 

Director of Williamson County 

Teacher Center 
Brentwood High School 
Murray Lane- 
Rt. 3 

Brentwood, TN 37027 
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Mrs. Phyllis O'Donnell 
1411 Anderson Avenue 
Maryville. TN 37801 

VIRGINIA 

Dr. George G. Bear 

Director of Pupil Personnel Services 

Bath County Public Schools 

P. 0. Box 67 

Warm Springs. VA 24484 

Mrs. Helen J. Fitzgerald 
Principal 

Clifton Forge Elementary School 
Church and A Street 
Clifton Forge. VA 24422 

Mr. Robert Hall 

Sinai Elementary School 

Rt. 1 

Halifax, VA 24558 
Mr. Larry J. Hill 

Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Wise County Public Schools 
P. 0. Box 1217 
Wise. VA 24293 

Mr John M. Jenkins. Principal 
Mi.lboro Elementary School 
P. 0. Box F 
Millboro. VA 24460 

Mr. Harold R. Lester 
Director of Secondary Education 
Wise County Public Schools 
P. 0. Box 1217 
Wise. VA 24293 

Miss Mary Litts Burton 
Supirvisor of Secondary Education 
Alljghany Highlands Public Schools 
110 Rosedale Avenue 
Covington. VA 24426 

Or. Mary F. Lovern 
Associate Director of Innovative 
Programs 

Virginia Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 6Q 
Richmond. VA 23216 
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Mr. Harvey W. Putnam. Principal 
Cluster Springs Elementary fchool 
Cluster Springs, VA 24535 

Mr. Linville 6. Reed 
Director of Instruction 
Wise County Public Schools 
P. 0. Box 1217 
Wise. VA 24293 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Ms. Juanita Bailey 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston. WV 25311 

Mr/'Iuther Baker, Director 
Special Programs 
Nicholas County Schools 
715 Broad Street 
Sumnersville, WV 26651 

Mrs. Frenchie Barbour 
Principal 

Kanawha County Schools 
1543 Summitt Drive 
Charleston. WV 25302 

Ms. Donna Barksdale 
> Supervisor of C i I 
Pleasants County Schools 
202 Fairvlew Drive 
St. Marys, WV 26170 

Ms. Jennie Bechtold. Supervisor 
Reading and Elementary Language 
Wood County Schools 
1210 13th Street 
Parkersburg. WV 26101 

Mr. Ernest Berty 
Educational Consultant 
Charleston. WV 

Ms. Susan J. Bohnert 
Coordinator 

Department of Educttion 
Bldg. 6. Room B-304 
Charleston, WV 25305 
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WEST VIRGINIA (continued) 

Ms. Sus?n Bochnovich 
West Virginia College of 

Graduate Studies 
Institute, WV 26112 

Ms. Barbara Brazeau 
Certification Coordinator 
Department of Education 
Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Ms. Jean Brizden 
Lincoln County Schools 
238 Main Street 
Hamlin, WV 25523 

Dr. Aiethia Brooks 
Charleston, WV 

Ms. Rebecca Burns, Supervisor 
English/Language Arts (7-12) 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 

Mrs. Freda Burdette, Principal 
Little Page Elementary School 
5 Upper Dartmouth 
Charleston, WV 25302 

Mr. Hanley Burdette, Principal 
Lakewood Elemetary School 
5 Upper Dartmouth 
Charleston, WV 25302 

Mrs. Charlene H. Byrd 
Associate Superintendent 
System Management 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 

Ms. Ben Caldwell 
Kanawha County School 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 

Mr. James Carter 
Raleigh County Vocational 
Tech 



WEST VIRGINIA (continued) 

Ms. Pat Ceperly 
1993-'Parkwood Road 
Charleston, WV 25314 

Ms. Virginia Chapman, Principal 
Braxton County Schools 
106 Birch Street 
Gassaway. WV 26624 

Mr. Dwight Childers 
Putnam County Schools 
Winfield, WV 25213 

Ms. Donna L. Clay, Teacher 
Anne Bailey School 
405 Winfield Road 
St. Albans. WV 25177 

Ms. Caroline Cloer 
Elementary Supervisor 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 

Ms. Llewellyn Cole 
Supervisor Secondary Science 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, ,WV 25311 

Ms. Chris Comer, Teacher 
Anne Bailey School 
5029 St. Patrick's Circle 
Charleston, WV 25313 

Ms. Mary Compton 
ESEA Title I Director 
Reading Supervisor 
Monroe County Schools 
Box 330 

Union, WV 24983 

Ms. Shirley A. Cook 

Raleigh County Board of Education 

105 Adair Street 

Bv?ckley, WV 25801 

Mr. Luther Cope 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Stveet 
Charleston, WV 25311 
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WE ST VIRGINIA (continued) 

Ms. Jewell Copley. Principal 
Village School 
Charleston. WV 

Mr. Daniel D. Curry. Principal 
Pocahontas County Schools 
Marlinton Elementary 
900 5th Avenue 
Marlinton. WV 24954 

Ms. Dorothea Davis 
Upshur County Schools 
102 Smithfield Street 
Buckhannon. WV 26201 

Ms. Martha Dean 
RESA IV 

105 Church Street 
Lewisburg, WV 24901 

Ms. Nancy Douglas 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston. WV 25311 

Dr. Walter E. Dukes 
Associate Professor 
West Virginia State College 
Box 163 

Institute. WV 25112 

Mr. Glenn Everly 
Director of Instruction 
Taylor County Schools 
3C6 Beech Street 
Grafton, WV 26354 

Mrs. Myrtolyn English 
Kanawha County Family and 

Children's Center 
Charleston. WV 

Rev. Ronald English 
First Baptist Church 
Charleston. WV 

Ms. Jennie Findley 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Taylor County School 
306 Beech Street 
Grafton, WV 26354 



WEST VIRGINIA (continued) 

Ms. Eulah Mae Fleming 
Elementary Principal 
65 MacCorkle Avenue 
So. Charleston. WV 25303 

Mr. William L. Fox 
Surmer County Board of 

Education 
Hinton. WV 

Ms. Beverly Francesa 

Secondary Supervisor 

Raleigh County Board of Education 

105 Adair Street 

Beckley. WV 25801 

Mr. Al Frey 
Curriculum Supervisor 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston. WV 253" I 

Ms. Faith W. George 
Supervisor of Foreign Language 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston. WV 25311 

Dr. Robert Gabrys. Director 
Educational Personnel Development 
Department of Education 
Capitol Complex. Rm. B-304 
Charleston. WV 25305 

Dr. Gerald Green 
West Virginia College 
of Graduate Studies 
Institute. WV 25112 

Mr. G. Dale Greenawald 
Department of Education 
Building 6. Capitol Complex 
Charleston. WV 25305 

Ms. Teresa Grygiel 

Elementary Supervisor 

Raleigh County Board of Education 

105 Adair Street 

Beckley. WV 25801 
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WEST VIRGINIA (continued) 

Ms. Ruby Hall, Art Supervisor 
Kanawha County" Schools 

200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston. WV 25311 

Mr. Robert H. Hardman 
Assistant Superintendent 
Gi Imer County School s 

201 N. Court Street 
Glenville. WV 26351 

^lr. Bill Hazlebeck 
Greenbrier County Schools 

202 Chestnut Street 
Lewisburg. WV 24901 

Dr. Nicholas Hobar 
Department of Education 
Capitol Complex, Rm. B-318 
Charleston. WV 25015 

Ms. Chloe Hoi linger. Coordinator 
School Psychology 
Department of Education 
Cispitol Complex, Rm. 315 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Ms. Mildred Holt 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 

Ms. Barbara Hamon 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charelston, WV 25311 

Mr. William Kent Hudgins 
Grant County Board of Education 
204 Jefferson Avenue 
Petersburg, WV 26847 

Mr. Drewie G. Jenkins 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 

Ms. Barbara Jones 

Coordinator, Gifted 

Department of Education 

Capitol Complex, Bldg. 6, Rm. B-337 

Charleston, WV 25305 



WEST VIRGINIA (continued) 

Mr. Dallas K. Kelley 

Secondary Supervisor 

Lincoln County Board of Education 

238 Main Street 

Hamlin. WV 25523 

Mr. Samuel Kjle 
Director of Instruction 
Hampshire County Schools 
Court House Annex 
Romney, WV 26757 

Ms. Hazel Kroesser 
Department of Education 
Building 6, Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Mr. William Kroes-Jer 
West Virginia College of 

Graduate Studies 
Institute, WV 25112 

Ms. Jean Lawson 
Joint Education Committee 
West Virginia Legislature 
Capitol Complex, Rm. 434 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Dr. A-ibert Leonard 
Coordinator 
Teacher Education 
Department of Education 
Capitol Complex, Bldg. 6 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Ms. Carrie Carton Lambert 
Vocal Music Supervisor 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 

Ms. Jo-Ann Litton 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 

Mrs. Betty Livengood, Director 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Mineral County Board of Education 
One Baker Place 
Keyser, WV 26726 
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Mr. Dave McChesney 
Special Education Director 
Braxton CountyiBoard 

of Education 
400 4th Street 
Sutton. WV 26601 

Dr. John McClure 

Research and Information Systecis 
Department of Education 
Capitol Complex, Bldg. 6, Rr,. B-318 
Charleston. WV 25305 

Ms. Eloise McElfroesh 
103 Hinton Terrace 
Charleston, WV 

Ms. Leah V. McMillian 
Anne Bailey School 

0. Box 445 
Milton. WV 25541 

Dr. Mary Marockie 
RES A 6 

5 Bank Street 
Wheeling. WV 26003 

Ms. Wanda Mawhinney 
Home Economic Supervisor 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth St«"eet 
Charleston. WV 25311 

Ms. Diane Michael 
Coordinator of Testing Guidance 
Harrison County Board of Education 
Kelly Miller Bldg.. Water Street 
Clarksburg. WV 26301 

Mr. Lonnie J. Miller 
Director Secondary Instruction 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston. WV 25311 

Mr. Ray Mitchell, Director 
RESA I 

P. 0. Box 426 
MacArthur, WV 25873 



Dr. Gerald R, Moore 
Unit Coordinator 
Continuing Education 
West Virginia Department of 

Education 
1900 East Washington Street 
Capitol Coii|)lex, Bldg. 6, Rm. B-304 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Dr. Jeanne Moore 

Continuing Education 

West Virginia Department of 

Education 
1900 East Washington Street 
Capitol Complex, Bldg. 6, Rm. B-304 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Ms. Irene Mossburg 
RESA V 

1210 13th Street 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

Ms. Margaret Moyer 
General Curriculum Supervisor 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, W 25311 

Dr. Jack Newhouse, Provost 
The University of Charleston 
2300 MacCorkle Avenue 
Charleston, WV 25304 

Ms. Marguerite Newhouse 
Robins Elementary School 
915 Beech Avenue 
Charleston, Wv 25302 

Mr. Phil Nicewarner, Principal 
Bridgeport Junior High 
Harrison County Schools 
225 Newton Street 
Bridgeport, WV 26330 

Mr. Howard M. O'Cull 

West Virginia School Boards 

Association 
P. 0. Box 1008 
Charleston, WV 25324 
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WEST VIRGINIA (continued) 

Ms. Fried? Owen, Supervisor 
Reading and Elementary 

Language Arts 
Wood County Schools 
1210 13th Street 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

Mr. Gerald Perry 

Coordinator of Student Services 

Department of Educatiopn 

Capitol Complex, Bldg. 6, Room 337 

Charleston, WV 25305 

Ms. Gerrita Postlewait 

Director of Research and Development 

Wetzel County Board of Educatipn 

333 Foundry Street 

New Martinsville, WV 26155 

Mr. Stephen Priestley 
Administrative Assistant 
Lincoln County Board of 

Education 
238 Main Street 
Hamlin, WV 25523 

Dr. Barbara C. Ritchie 
Assistant Superintendent 
Monctgalia County Schools 
263 Prairie Avenue 
Morgantown, WV 26505 

Ms. Norma Roberts 

Coordinator Continuing Education 

West Virginia Department of 

Education 
1900 Washington Street, East 
Room B-304 

Charleston, WV 25305 

Ms. Tenia H. Russell. Coordinator 
Mercer County Teacher Educational 

Center 
1420 Honaker Avenue 
Princeton, WV 24740 

Ms. Betty Schott 

Vere Smith Audio Visuals 

Charleston, WV 
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Mr. Howard Seiler 
Bethany College 

Ms. Joyce Sigmon 

Certification CoDrdina^.or 

Department of Education 

Capitol Complex, Bldg. 6, Rm. B-304 

Charleston, WV 25305 

Mr. Tony Smedley, Coordinator 

Continuing Education 

West Virginia Department of Education 

Building B, Room B-304 

Charleston, WV 25305 

Mr. Dennis §mith 

Director of Early and Middle 

Childhood Curriculum 
Putnam County Schools 
P, 0. Box 47 
Winfield, WV 25213 

Ms. Glenda Smith 
Eler^entary Supervisor 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 

Mr. Keith Smith 
Department of Education 
Building 6, Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Mr. James F. Snyder 
Fiscal Coordinator 
Department of Education 
Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Ms. Robin Snyder 

St. Albans High Schools 

St. Albans, WV 

Dr. Lanore I. Sogard, Coordinator 
Preschool Education 
Department of Education 
Capitol Complex, Room B-057 
Charleston, WV 25305 
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WEST VIRGINIA (continued) 

Mr. Carroll L. Staats 
Deputy Superintendent 
Jackson County Schools 
P. 0. Box 770 
Ripley. WV 25271 

Or. Harry Stansbury 
Executive Secretary 
WV Aisociation of Schools 

Ac<m1nistrators 
Kaniwha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Chcirleston, WV 25311 

Mr. Thomas A. Stebbins, Jr. 
Director 

RESA III Educational Developmerit 

Center 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston. WV 25113 

Ms. Barbara Starcher 

Director of Curriculum 

Monongalia County Board of Education 

48 Edgewood Avenue 

Morgantown, WV 26505 

Ms. Marilyn Stone 

Secondary Supervisor 

Raleigh County Board of Education 

105 Adair Street 

Beckley. WV 25801 

Ms. Debra K. Sullivan 

Reading Coordinator 

Department of Education 

Capitol Complex. Bldg. 6. Rm. B-330 

Charleston. WV 25305 

Mr. Philip Thornton 
Coordinator for Classification 

and Evaluation 
Department of Education 
Capitol Complex. Bldg. 6. Room B-016 
Charleston. WV 25305 

Mr. Roger Tittle 
Departnwnt of Education 
Capitol Complex 
Charleston. WV 25305 



WEST VIRGINIA (continued) 

Mrs. Flora Vaughn. Director 
Department of Exceptional 

Curriculum 
Putnam County Schools 
Winfield, WV 25213 

Mr. James W. Waldeck. Coordinator 
Classification and Accreditation 
Department of Eduation 
Capitol Complex, Room B-016 
Charleston. WV 25305 

Ms. Emily Warden 
Business Education Supervisor 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston. WV 25311 

Ms. Deanna Weaver 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Taylor County Schools 
306 Beech Street 
Grafton, WV 26354 

Mr. C. Dale Westfall 
Assistant Superintendent 
Braxton County Board of 

Education 
400 Fourth Street 
Sutton, WV 26624 

Mr. Ron Whetzel 
Pendleton County Schools 
P. 0. Box 938 
Franklin. WV 26807 

Mr. David E. White 
Assistant Superintendent 
Secondary Schools 
Wood County Schools 
1219 13th Street 
Paruersburg. WV 26101 

Ms. Therese Wilson. Unit Coordinator 
Student Support Services 
Department of Eduation 
Capitol Complex. Bldg. 6. Room 337 
Charleston. WV 25305 
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AEL STAFF (continued) 



Ms. Gayle Wise. Director 
Curriculum and Instruction 
1420 Honaker Avenue 
Princeton. WV 24740 



Mrs. Lori Anne Roberts 
Secretary 



Mrs. Beth Sattes 
State Consultant 



Mr. Patrick Wisman 
Coordinator of Fine Arts 
Putnam County Schools 
Winfield, WV 25213 



Dr. Joe Shively. Director 
Needs Assessment 



Mrs. Alice Spriggs 
Assistant Director 
Childhood and Parenting 



Ms. Victoria Wood 
Social Studies Supervisor 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 



Mrs. Marilyn Slack 
Research Assistant 



AEL STAFF 

Dr. Terry L. Eidell 
Director 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

Mrs. Sevilla Finley 
Information Specialist 

Mr. David Holdzkom. Director 
RDIS 

Ms. Berma Lanham 
Research Assistant 
Childhood and Parenting 

Dr. Mabel C. Lee 
Educational R&D Specialist 

Mrs. Pam Lutz 
Research Interpretor 

Mrs. Carolyn Luzader 
Research Assistant 

Dr. James McGeever 
Educational R&D Specialist 

Dr. Merrill L. Meehan 
Educational R&D Specialist 

Mrs. Sinette Newkirk 
Secretary 

Ms. Sandra Orletsky. Director 
Regional Exchange 
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Dr. Vickie Blum Cohen 
117 E. Tracy Place 
Hac^tensack, New Jersey 07601 

Dr. Shirely McCune, Director 
Technic;! Assistance and Leadership 

Development 
Educational Commission o" the States 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Dewer, Colorado 80295 

Mr. Donald R. McNeely 

Associate Director of Instruction 

NJEA 

180 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08607 

Dr. Jack Sanders, Director 
Educational Services Office 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
P. 0. Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 

Dr. Frank Schneider 
Director of Research and 

Evaluation 
Mobile Counts Schools 
P. 0. Box 13?.7 
Mobile, Alabama 36633 
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ALABAMA 

Ms. Marie Scott, Resource Teacher 
Arlington Staff Development Center 
1107 Arlington Street 
Mobile, AL 36605 

Ms. Dawn Smith, Resource Teacher 
Mobile County Schools 
P. 0. Box 1327 
Mobile, AL 36633 

FLORIDA 

Dr. Nelson Towle 

Coordinator of Media/Instructional 

Materials Services 
Sarasota County Public Schools 
Sarasota, FL 33577 

Dr. Ronald Townsend 
Director of Curriculum 
Sarasota County Public Schools 
Sarasota, FL 33577 

Dr. Ralph G. Vedros, Administrator 
Public Schools Resource Center 
Division of Public Schools 
Florida Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 3230T 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. J. R. Brendell, Consultant 
Northwest Regional Center 
303 E. Street 

North Wilkesboro, NC 28b59 

Ms. Faye Burton, Principal 
Jefferson Elementary School 
1166 Wyke Road 
Shelby, NC 28150 

Ms. Juanita Floyd 

Director of Personnel Relations 

Department of Public Instruction 

Educational Building 

Raleigh, NC 27611 



NORTH CAROLINA (continued) 

Dr. Helen LeGette, Director 
Federal Projects 
Burlington City Schools 
P. 0. Box 938 
Burlington, NC 27215 

Ms. Mary Nantz 

Director of Staff Development 
Iredell County Schools 
P. 0. Box 709 
Statesville, NC 28677 

TENNESSEE 
Mr. Jim Cakes 

Computer Skills Next Program 
Coordinator for Mathematics 
Department of Education 
135 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 

Ms. Catherine Prentis 

Education Specialist 

Division of Research and Planning 

Department of Education 

135 Cordell Hull Building 

Nashville, TN 37219 

VIRGINIA 

Mr. Ronald H. LaReau 

Director of Data Processing/Research 

Lynchburg City Public Schools 

P. 0. Box 1599 

Lynchburg, Va 24505 

Mr. Herbert A. Vitale 
Supervisor of Secondary Education 
Lynchburg City Public Schools 
P. 0. Box 1599 
Lynchburg, VA 24505 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Dr. Joseph C. Basile, II, Director 
Office of Educational Program Develop! 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, WV 25305 
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Dr. Henry Marockie, Superintendent 
Ohio County Schools 
2203 National Road 
Wheeling. WV 26003 

Or. Charles D. Duffy, Director 
Office of School Effectiveness 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Ms. Helen V. Saunders, Coordinator 
Adolescent Education 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Ms. Lydia L. McCue, Coordinator 
Middle Childhood Education 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Mr. AT Canonico, Coordinator 
Early Childhood Education 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, WV 25305 
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A copy of this brochure was given to all Forum participants 
would like a copy please write to: 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
P. 0. Box 1348 
Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
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FACTORS WITHIN TKT CLASSROOM THAT AFFECT LEAF.ia It- 
Madeline Hunter 

1. Factors which affecu motivation to learn 

a. Concern 

b* Feeling tone 

c* Success - level of difficulty 

d. Interest - self-novelty 

e. Knowledge of results 

f. Exi:rinsic - intrinsic 

2. Factors which affect rate and degree of learning 

a. Motivation 

b. Keinf orceaaent 

1. Positive 

2. Negative 

3. Extinction 

4. Schedule 

c. Active Participation 

1. Overt 

2. Covert 

d. Practice 

1. Amount of material 

2. Anu^unt of tir-e 

3. Schedule (nassed cr distributed) 

4 . Over- learri nr 

e. Knowledge of results 

f. Degree of guidance 

g. Level of aspiration 

h. Meaning 

i. lositive and negative transfer 

j. Sequence^ length and relationship 

k. Vividness 

1. Modeling 

m. Anticipatory set 

n. Heinisphericity 

o. Observational learning 

3. rjctors which affect retention 

a. Degree of original learning 

b. Feeling tone 

c. Practice schedule 

d. Meaning 

e. Transfer 

4. Factors which affect tra^nsfer 

a. Similarity 

b. Association 

c. Degree of learning 

d. Critical attributes 

Motivation Theory for Teachers, 1967. Reinforcement Theory- fcr Teacl.crh- . 1967, 

Retention Theory for Teachers, 1967. Teach Here — Faster! 1969. Ica^^h for 

Transfer ! 1971. Madeline Hur.ter. TIP Publications. P. 0. Box 514 
El Segundo^ California 90245 
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I LESSON PLANNING 
A • Anticipatory S«t 
B • Obj*cti«« 
C • Input 
D* Modaling 

E . Chtck tor Und«rrtJrtdt»>fl 

F -GuMtd Practica 

G * liidapandant lactic* 

IV REINFORCEMENT: Po»lliw. 



OBSERVATION LOG 



II MOTIVATION 

A • L»*y\ o1 Concarn 
B • Faaling Tona 
C* Success 
D • Ifilarast 

E • Knewladg* (%«utts 
F • Intrinsic Valua 
G • Extrinsic Valua 

Itiw* 



III GENERAL 

A • Ektandtd Thinking 
B • Lavti of Difficulty 
C • Vitfidntu 
D • Maaning 
E* fttonitoring 



Cjctktcllon 



ANECDOTAL RECORD 



DATE, 



TIME 



.TEACHER 



.CLASS. 



CONCLUSIONS "^'we: 



(Vhat, When, 

How?) 
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MAJOR FUNCTION OVKKSEKINC THK PROf.RAM 




CRITERIA 

The teacher ... .UNSATISFACTORY 



1 . Applies curri- 
culum scope, 
sequence » con- 
tlnulty^ and 
biilance In 
carrying out 
the annual In- 
structional 
plan. 

Ct^mment s 



Implements 
luarntng 
strategies that 
address the 
needs Idtnt I f i ed 
fn the annual 
Instruct ional 
plan . 



Rarely demonstrates 
during the instruc- 
tional process a 
clearly structured 
and logical plan In 
order to accomplish 
stated objectives. 



Rarely ut llizus 
varied learning 
strategies for 
m. Itching student 
needs and i^hi I i t ii!S 
where appropi late. 
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i'KUnmMANCK STANDAUDS 

4 



NKKDS lMrUOVKMi:NT 



I.KVKKS OF PKUt'OllMANCE 

mi:i:ts standard i:xcEfc:i)S stanuard 



Occasionally demon- 
strc'ites during ihe 
instructional process 
3 clearly structured 
and logical plan In 
order to accompl I sh 
stated oh jert ives . 



Krequenlly demon-- 
St rates dur ing t he 
instruct ional pro- 
cess a clearly 
St ructured and 
U^glcal plan In 
order to ai^compllsh 
staterJ oh ject Ives , 



Consistent ly demon- 
strates during the 
instructional proce'is 
a clearly structured 
and logical plan in 
order to accomplish 
stated oblectlves. 



Occasion.il ly ut 1 11 /e:; 
varied learning strate- 
gti»s for miitrhing stu- 
dtM^t net»ds and ab i I i t ii»s 
where appropr iato , 



rrtM|uent 1 y ut 1 1 i zea 
varied learning stra- 
te^^ies for matching 
student needs and 
ab Hit ies whore 
appiDp r iii c c . 



Consl stently utfHzes 
varied learning stratc^ 
gles for matching student 
needs and abilities 
where .jppropi late . 
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riaa'DUMANCK standauds 



ro 
o 



MAJOK FUNCTION B. OVKRSKKINC THI-: PROCIRAM 



Hie teacher 



12 



CRITERIA 



Uses appropriate 
evaluation meth- 
ods to determine 
whether the 
annu-^l Instruc- 
tlo 1 plan Is 

WOTKing. 



Comments 



Makes changes 
in the annual 
instructional 
plan when 
evaluation 
Indicates a 
need and seeks 
advice and 
assistance if 
needed • 

ConuTients 



UNSATISFACTORY 



Rarely evaluates 
student accomplish-* 
ment based on the 
objectives of in- 
struction using 
appropriate methods 
and individual 
student ability. 



NKKDS IMrUOVKMI.Nl 



Occasionally evaluates 
student accomplish- 
ment based on the 
objectives of in-* 
structlon using 
appropriate methods 
and' individual 
student ability. 



l.KVKLS OF rKRFORMANCE 
MKMTS STANDAU!) 



Frequently evaluates 
student accomplish- 
ment based on the 
objectives of in- 
struction using 
appropriate methods 
and individual 
student ability. 



Rarely evaluates the 
the instructional 
plan or seeks assis- 
tance from appropriate 
personnel in making 
needed revisions of 
the original plan. 



Occasionally evaluates 
the instructional plan 
or seeks assistance 
from appropriate 
personnel In making', 
needed revisions of 
the original plan. 



KXCEEDS STANUARU 



Consistently eval- 
uates student 
accomplishment 
based on the 
objectives of in- 
struction using 
appropriate methods 
and individual 
student ability. 



Fre^iuently evaluates 
the instructional plan 
and seeks assistance 
from appropriate 
personnel in making 
needed revisions of 
the original plan. 



N.A. 



Consistently evaluates 
the Instructional plan 
and seeks assistance 
from appropriate 
personnel in making 
needed revisions of 
the original plan. 
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Appendix E 

Handouts to Tennessee Better Schools Presentation 
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REWARDING TENNESSEE'S TEACHERS 
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A CarMf Laddtf 

The Beller Schools Program will provide an 
opportunity tor 87 percent of Tennessee's 
teachers lo receive addMionel pay for excel- 
lerKe in per for mance 

The program will sei up four career stages 
Appreniice, Professional. Senior and Master 
teachers Professional, Senior arul Master 
teact^ers must all renew their licenses (or move 
up to a higher license) every five years The 
program is opiional for teacheri under the 
present system 



iRCMttra Pmy 

PROfEtSIONALTlACHCa Teachers award- 
ed the professional status wiH be paid ft, 000 
more than a regular teacher malies today 

SENIOR TEACHER. A teacher awarded 
Senior status will be pa^d $2,000 mere by live 
stale for a 10-month contract and $4,000 more 
for an 11-month contract This meano a 10- 
year teacher who is earning $16,669 will get a 
salary increase to $20,666 

The state will pay atl aMitiortat costs lor 
about 1 1 SOC SerHor Teacliers That is 2b per- 
cent of alt state teachers and about 50 percent 
of those who have taught over eight years 

MASTER TEACHER. Teachers awtided this 
Master stalusmust have 13yaarsof eiiperiencc 
and will accept additional responsibilities, 
including the evaluation of teachers in other 
school districts 

Master Teachers will receive $3,000 more lor 
working under a 10-month contract. $b.000 
more for an 11*month contract, and $/,000 
more for a 12-monlh contract 

The state wilt pay all o9 the extra costs lor 
those teachers who quality m the Master 
category— about IS percent of all teachers 

A similar incentive pay system will he eMab 
hshed in Ihe corresponding MASl FR PRINCI 
PAL PROGRAM lof school adminislfalois 
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How Th6 Plan WHI Bt Funded 

Governor Alexander has asked 
for his first general tax increase in 
five years to fund the program It 
will be implemented over four 
years in order to make the transi- 
tion as effective and smooth aa 
possible. 

The Governor has asked the 
legislature to increase the sales 
tax by one-halt cent effective 
January 1. 1984. and another half 
cent effective January 1« 1965. 

This additional revenue will sup- 
ply the $210 million necessary to 
fully implement the program. 




Better Schools 
Prcgram 




'No t%Bch%r in T9n(r%%%t9^'M puMic 
school syttmn it paid a penny more for 
9xcBllBnc§ in prntormBW. " 

Lamar Alexander 



«« Mail 



This public document i»asp#omulgited at 
a cost ol $0 01 per copy lo piovtde an 
eiplanation ol the Bettci Schools Program ' 
Piinlinq Authoriiatton Number 2039. 50.000 
copies pr«nttHl 



fvtiMftd by tha StfUf Sdiooit Tatfi fo«a 
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tupporl Gov Ltmir Al«xand«r't 
Matltr T«ach#f Program ThSQwrtrn- 
or t pcogram i$ tho maior planli In hm 
broad program to raiao tha oducalkMtAl 
lavci of lha aiaia by a aubalaniial locr*- 
meni ^iihin |usl tha rMMl taw y«ait— 1^# 
ramaindar of tiit tarm Wtiat Irony It lha 
major oppoailion lo thai ao admlrablo 
broad goal cama from within ttio adu€«- 
iKHial ayttam MaaH " 

^Tha govarnor't innovallva i aada n hip In 
halping Tannatsaa imp#ova Mt oducatlon 
•yttam ought lo ba viMvad tor arhfli H to- 
ot ulmosi impodarKa m tha «vatl-baing of 
tha paopia and tha aconomy of th« staia " 
ivavrvvTfPa oannar 

"Givan ir>a problam and th« aoluiion. 
Ihara should ba rH> doubt lhat tha gov#rn- 
or • proposals po4nt In tha rtghl diraction 
Oat ails will ba dabatad Som« pflorltlaa 
Will bm challangod But lha concapt la 
unassallabia . This Is Tannaasa^'s 
graatasi challanga Thia to tho tima to 
maatH" 

"Whan Atoxandar tallis batiac achoota. 
ha s rM>l lalking about schoola tuat tor 
iaach«rs or battar schools tor governors 
sod laglslaiors Ha's talliing about battac 
schools fof avacyoTM. Ona porcant of 
Tan n aa s aa s population has Alravdy had 
a lol to say aboul lha now schools 
program Jusi Ihmk wt>a| tho N parconl 
ot us lali coukf dor 

J^ekBon Sun 

*We have cnad long and loud for battar. 
mora maaningtui education Thagovarr>or 
hit a plan to give us lust that and wa 
ihould support him in bringir>g that plan 
io rnahly ' 

AlcAlfnnyi//a Sfandird 



What Is The 



Tannassaans shara a common concern^' 
how can wa m«ka our siato • baitar placa to 
Itva? 

Mambafs of lha laglslalura ara considaring 
thgQETjER SCHOOtS PROGRAM, which m 
IfUl opinion of many paopl«— including Gov 
Lamar Alorandar— is a vary important key in 
op#ning lha door lo tho state's iKightatl days 

Gov AlOMandor offarad tha program to tha 
Ganar al AasamMy. tailing many of its racom* 
mandalions— including tha crucial Master 
Taachar concapt— diractly from a yaar-long 
study of tha stale's educational structure 
conducted by educational leaders and mem- 
t>er$ of tha legislature And now a group of 
Democrats and Ropublicana is sponsoring this 
legislation 

The BETTER SCHOOLS PROGRAM offers 
what Its name implies— ^bul there is so much 
more Better and mora |obs for Tennesseans. 
incentive pay and a more professional career 
for Tennessee's leechers. computer skiHs. KifKler* 
garlan for every child arid a coordinated focus 
for vocational education These points and 
others are Included m ihe proposal, which will 
be improved as it goes through Ihe legislative 
process. 

This IS a program that you as a concerned 
laMpayer can- and should— help to create 
Vou should voice your support lor these 
Kmdementl |ip|ifovementa by contacting your 
toglslatora The n>embers of ttte Ger>er al Assem- 
bly want to know whet you think aboul Ihe 
program 

If you have questions about the BFTTER 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM, a toll-free hotline is 
being operated by the State Department of 
Education five days s week from Bam until 
4 30pmXST Thenumt>eris1-MO>342-MOS. 



BETTER SCHOOLS ^I^OGRAM? 



The program is based on tO points: 

e BaalcMINaPlral. The teacher-designed new 

elementary curriculum is in tt.366 clau- 
rooms It establishes t.300 skills m reading 
and math. 680of which musr be learned By 
1990. every child (who is not severely 
handicapped) should pass Ihe Basic Skills 
First eighth grade competency lest before 
entering ninth grade^ 

e CoNipuler MIMa Neat Every child will know 
basic computer skills before the ninth grade 

e Kintfergerten lor f very CMM. Every child 
must start school at the kindergarten le^4«. 
even if the child doea not start until age su 

e More Htgh t cl iool M aiti and I cta wce. Double 
the one credit of math and orw of science we 
now require and pay for Ihe eiiira teachers 

e Special Waaldanllal • ummaf Bdieola for 
Qmed iunlora and Senlora. Reward aca- 
demic excellence, not iuat athlelic excel- 

iefK:e 

• RedeMne High School VocaMonelEducallofi 

CurrtcukMn. Tie it more closely to Ihe joteot 
the 80's and provide equipment. 

e Cleearooes OlectpHiie. Create alternative 

schools for students who disrupt clasvooms 
State-paid liabilily insurance for teachers 
and all other school personnel costs only 
$2 50 per teacher Wa should support 
teachers, not sue ttiem in court 

e Put AduMiob SUM Treming Under Ihe Board 
of Regents. Our 40 community colleges, 
technical institutes and area vocational 
schools should fuive a single overall manage- 
ment Most of us over 21 will be going back 
to school to blush up on basic skills and 
learn computer skills and new |ob skills 



e Cenlera sf Cacaiance al UnNiriKsi. Pro- 
vide first-rale financing for first-reie pro- 
grams and bailer overall support for g0o& 
teaching and research In the tgaCs. go^ 
universiiles wiH spin off the ideaa that aptn 
off new toba^ 

Muate In ma OMty frsiaa. With budgets M 
tight, ihia Is not a top ten priority But e 
smell slete beae of support wiH be provided, 
and additional money wM be r eised prMiely 
to bolster Tenneeeee'e muaical herdege. 

e THe Healer Teseher Pretms SMd Healer 
Piliu^Bl Pterewt. ThIa ia the heart of ths 

plan. 

Ttit Master Ttachif FrogTMi 

Our teechers are good, but they con bo 
belter The asma hoMs true lor our princlpela. 

The MASTER TEACHER end MASTER 
PRINCIPAL PROGRAMS Simply oHtr en 
opportunity for us to pey our beal leechere 
end beat priricipela more money lor doing e 
topfob Thie ia the aame aystem u n der>H fc >ch 
almost aM proleaaionale operele. but H Vwol 
being done lor public echool leechere eny* 
where in the country. 

under the preaent system, our best leechere 
are pe«d no more then the worst, leaving little 
financial hiture lor our best leechere Andao 
many of Ihem leeve whet they ei^oy domg 
most -leeching our chUdren-in order to fmd 
true career opportunitlee. meke more money 
and otier e better Mure toriheir famdiee. 

The MASTER TEACHER PROGRAM is en 
incentive pey system that wlH make leaching 
a fully proleaslonal career, draw our best 
young people into it. challenge our best 
teachers to do even better Qnd inspcre escel* 
lence in our classrooms by rewafdiitg escel- 
leru:e in our teachers 
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STATES TO Watch 



TENNESSEE 

A FOUR-POINT COMPUTER LITERACY 
REQUIREMENT PLAN 



By the 1985-86 school 
year, computer literacy 
will be a requirement for 
all 7th and 8th graders in 
the state of Tennessee. 
Here's how Tennessee 
Governor Lamar 
Alexander and the State 
Department of Education 
propose to meet that goal. 
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e have the brains but haven t 
developed them. Too many 
eighth graders don't have 
eighth-grade skills. Half our adults don t have 
a high school degree. We have one of the 
hi^st high school dropout rates (in the coun- 
tr>') . . . We need better jobs because our fam- 
ily incomes are too low. 44th in the countr>'" 
With this straightforvi-ard introduction to 
his January 1983 State of Education Acldress, 
Tennessee Governor Lamar Alexander an- 
nounced a ten-point Better Schools Program 
—Tennessee's gateway to a future of "better 
skills, better schools, and better jobs." 

The first part of Governor Alexander s 
program— "Basic Skills First"— focuses on 
reinforcing fundamental reading and mathe- 
matical skills. The technology-related section, 
entitled "Computer Skills Next." has proved 




By Lorraine Hopping 



Lorraxne Hopping is a Contributing Editor <m 
the $tafofE\ecXrox)k Learning. 



to represent in equally urgent battlecry, espe- 
cially in Hgjit of a new Sute Job Skills Task 
Force report disclosing that three out of four 
future jobs will involve computers. 

The Computer Skills Next proposal adopted 
by the Slate Board of Education in January 
1982. calls for a minimum requirement of 15 
hours per year per grade level for all seventh 
9ni eighth graders in the state of Tennessee, 
effective in the 1985-86 school year. During 
those 30 hours, junior hi^ schoolers will 



learn the rudimentar>' computer skills in st\ 
strands: Computer Operations, Histor)'. Ap- 
plications, Logic and Problem Solving. Social 
Impact, and TerminoIog>'. The plan also cail> 
for the distribution of nearly 4500 microcom- 
puters and other computer equipment to junior 
hi^ schools throughout the sute. 

According to Dr Carol Furtwengler and 
George Malo. Directors of Research and 
Development in the Tennessee Department 
of Education (DOE), the decision to mandate 
computer literacy at the seventh and eighth 
grade level was based on two considerations. 
First, students who receive fundamental train- 
ing in computers at the junior high level can 
then take elective computer courses in high 
school and graduate all the more prepared to 
handle the inaeasingly technical jobs of the 
future. 

Second, the Statewide Microcomputer Advi- 
sory Committee — composed of teachers, 
administrators, librarian'^, higher education 
advisors, and State Department of Education 
employees— determined that because of a 
general lack of computer courses at the K-8 
level, they would be able to develop a compre- 
hensive computer literacy curriculum that 
flowed downward into the lower grades, once 
objectives for seventh and eighth graders had 
been established. 

The committee has now taken its first step 
towards the achievement of all these goals. 
Its recently completed three-year, four-point 
1^ includes (1) the phasing in of professional 
training, (2) a computer literacy curriculum, 
(3) computer equipment, and (4) support 
services. 

Professional Training 

The Microcomputer Advisor)' Committee 
has recommended training 60 in-service ex- 
perts, who will then train all 4300 seventh 
and eighth grade teachers. Of these 4300 
teachers. 700 will receive addiUonal training 
as building-level^omputer bteracy resource 
teachers and will teach computer literacy to 
students. In addition, about 100 DOE employ- 
ees and university' professor will receive train- 
ing in computer literacy in order to run the 
various support services offered by the state. 

By 1985, nearly all seventh and eighth 
gnde teachers will be computer bterate and 

(Continued) 
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STATES TO WATciTt 



(Conlmui'd} 

sute computer centers set up across Tennes- 
see N^ill be fuDy staffed and ready to train 
in-coming junior high teachers and teachers 
of other grades. 

To assist schools that might not for vanuus 
reasons be able to take immediate advantage 
of the Computer Skills Next training program, 
the state has pubbslied a microcomputer guide 
on computer applications, hardware and soft- 
v^'are selection, temwok)©' and additional com- 
puter resources. 

Computer Literacy Curriculum 

The Microcomputer Advisory Committee 
has developed a preliminary computer literacy 
curriculum for grades K-8 to be used in a pilot 
Computer SkiUs Next program in January 
19&4. The curriculum specifies 20 to 50 objec- 
tives for each of the six strands. The ob- 
jectives are categorized as instruction, review, 
or mastery for K-3. 4-6 and 7-8 grade levels. 

For example, the objective listed under 
compute; operations as •^tify input devk:es" 
would be divided into three terms: instruc- 
tion for grades K-3, review during grades 
4-6. and mastery^ in grades 7-8. The curricu- 
lum will undergo several revisions and addi- 
tions after teachers have been trained and 
the pilot programs have ended their first quar- 
ter of operation. 

As the program progresses and students 
begin their computer instruction at earlier 
levels, the 7-8 and 4-6 grade objectives will 
become more challenging. 

In addition, the Sute DOE is preparing 
standards for elective high school courses in 
computer science and computer applications. 
alloN^ing junior high schoolers who have mas- 
tered the basics of computers to pursue the 
field at a higher level, (Although several Ten- 
nessee high schools already offer elecUve 
computer courses, they vary widely and are 
limited by the equipment available,) As yet. 
neither the DOE nor Governor Alexander 
has announced any plans to require computer 
literacy on the secondary level. 

Equipment Acquisition 

The DOE has recommended that schools 
acquire computers in a 30: 1 student/computer 
ratio. With a current enrollment of about 
133.050 seventh and eighth graders, the sute 
is prepared to help equip schools with a total of 
4.435 computers at an average cost of about 
$1500 each. Although no formal budget had 
been drawn up at the time of this writing, the 
sute plans to pay about two thirds of the cost 
for microcomputers going into junior highs, 
with the schools contributing the other third. 
Other schools will also get a helping hand 
from the DOE; they will be able to purchase 
microcomputers from a sute contract at a 
lower price than they would pay for equip- 
ment they purchased themselves, (Schools 
may also purchase equipment outside of the 
state contract, following local regulations and 
policies on competitive bidding,) 



The DOF will also proNide 15 compuUTs. 
two scanr devices, and two pnnier- tor 
each of the sute s five educational compi,:er 
centers in Nashville, KnoxNille, Memp."i>, 
Johnson City, and Chattanooga, 

To raise funds for the entire Better Sch* • -Is 
Program, Governor Alexander has propu-/d 
a 5/8 H^rcent increase in sales tax over ilie 
next few years. The lax would generate ab' -ui 
$210 miUion, part of which would be allocaird 
to the Computer Skills Next program. 

In a show of grass roots support, some 
local parent and teacher organizations ha\e 
suged Walkathons to raise money foi' il.e 
Governor's program. One successful eveni in 
Tullahoma garnered nearly $50.0UU in a sin- 
gle day 

Support Services 
In the initial phases of the Computer Skill- 
Next program, the sute will play a large roK 
in the training of professionals, developing o: 
curricula, and selecting and purchasing of com 
puter equipment In order to do this efficientl) 
the state has initiated several suppon ser- 
vices and proposed others. 
Operations now in existence include: 

• A quarterly Microcomputer Ad\nsor> 
Committee newsletter 

• A microcomputer lab equipped wth Ap- 
ple, Radio Shack. Monroe, and Texas Instru- 
ments computers available for revieN\nng 
software 

• A software specialist for local assistance 
at district service centers 

• Memberehip in Project BEST (Basic Edu^ 
cation Skills through Technology) for elec- 
tronic network information from other schools; 
and in the Minnesou Educational Computing 
Consortium (MECC), for access to thai 
organizatiOT's software packages 

• Participation in Project SLATE, a feder- 
ally-funded program to provide educate, i 
with free technical assistance in setting soft- 
ware and learning technologj* standards and 
priorities 

• A Resource Bank, listing people who can 
provide technical assistance to school systems 

• Project SUPPORT an information re« 
trieval service to assist K'12 educaiors in 
staying current with educational research 

• Microcomputer woricshops for kxal school 
system personnel. 

The Microcomputer Advisory Committee 
is currently planning for six software clearing- 
houses to evaluate and purchase software 
and copy public domain programs for distribu- 
tion among the school systems. Each clear- 
inghouse will focus on a particular area, such 
as basic skills, administration, vocational 
education, etc. 

In addition, the committee is establishing a 
support staff for each of the five sute com- 
puter centers, and will appoint t Training 
Coordinator and a Director of Computer Lit- 
eracy to oversee their operations. By this 
summer, the state will also have set up a 
toa-free hotline for questions about hardware, 
software, and computer literacy in general. 
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Timeline: Tennessee's Four-Part 
Computer Literacy Plan 



Professional Training 
Program 



Computer Literacy 
Curriculum 



Hardware Acquisition Support Services 



• Develop pn^fram for trmng 
tmners • Select 12 cone inimjcton 
to tnin 60 workshop trmn • Re- 
\iew two-vyeek tnmini prognm fer 
crimen • Devek)p tninmg matexiait 
for tnuung packets 



• TWo-week ''training of tnincra" 
workshops in Mempha. Ntihville, 
KnoxvUlc for 45 Suie DOE em- 
ployees and 15 profetson 



• 50 two-day computer hieracy 
workshops at five sute computer 
centers mjohnaon City. KnoxviDe. 
Chaiianooga. NaihvJle. Memphis 
lor fini V^ (1450) of 7.8th grade 
teachers (paitkapanii m the first 
pilot program injan 'S4) • 15 one- 
week computer hteracy workshops 
a centers for fust ^ (250) o( 7.8th 
grade computer hteracy resource 
teachers (one teacher per buiWmg 
to teach computer literacy) • Review/ 
4nd revise training program based on 
i trainers and first V> of teachers' 
experiences 



• 50 two-day workshops at centera 
for second (1450) of 7^th grade 
teachers • 15 one-week workshops 
for second ^ (250) of 7-8ih grade 
computer literacy resource leachera 



• Begin devekpinf tttcte fide 
for coinputer Ktcncy • Refine Kr8 
dffTicufasi v)d obiecrim; Mtfae 
ktcTKry te^ studena wfll have a 
kx»«ie4fe oleooputcr 
fmtiooi and simpie propinsi^ 
opentkni" • Be^n devekjpmem of 
stamtaids lor elective secondary 
computer courses (pn>grvnning and 
appbcationa in ^ subyea azeu) 



• Coii^e teacher guide fcf 
puter literacy • Outkne secondary 
computer courses and esubhsh 
sute-wide stindarda; at the profi* 
aency tevei. students learn "the 
complexities of computer open&oQS. 
one advanced pcogramning Ian- 
guafe. and complex uxMopa^ 
issues involving computen" 



• Revise computer guide for com- 
puter tiieracy • Organize objectives 
and curricuhun based on ouuome of 
training sessions and teacher input 
break down objectives into grade 
levels, mstructional/review/masiery 
ategories and awareness/program- 
ming categones 



• (March 1) PropoMd budfei for 
entire Schod Improvement Program 
before sute fegUatm • EvaiuatiGii 
ol eqopment naeda (30 7-8ih riders 
per mkri) or 4,435 total computers) 

• Determine chterta and plan of 
Ktkm ior «:qMriQg hvdware throu^ 
vendor demonatrationa and workmg 
models: debate single brand sute- 
wkle purchase versus muhiple brand 
punittses based on indivkhiaJ school 
needs: kyw-prked versus medium- 
priced versus high-pnced machines, 
etc 

• Purchase 15 computen, two scan- 
nog devices, and two printen for 
eacfa of the five sute computer 
centers. Acquire additiona) space 
and fumitue for centers to handle 
trasing piugrims 



• Study software clearinghouse 
models and pther nformatton • 
Hire i hardware specialist (Chapter 
n funds): Director of Computer Ln* 
ency (rcsponsiWe for choosmg 
idttols for pilot, second plk)t and 
fmal phase of program, creating 
detailed ^working" plans, and over- 
seeing State MjCTOcomputer Con- 
nattee and Sute DOE en^jkjyces): 
TVaining Coordinator (responsible 
for aS tnuning programs, resource 
nutenals. objectives) and secretary 



• Estabbsh complete staff to imple- 
ment total training and computer 
kteracy program • Budget for staff 
expenses (travel, telephone, mate- 
ruh. suppites) • Esubhsh toll-free 
hotline (or questions on hardware, 
loftware, computer literacy; etc. 



• All centers operational for teacher 
training • Pnrnde funds to schools 
partKipating m first pilot program 
(fffst V» of all middle schools) for hard- 
ware purchaM (sute pays about 66 
percent of cost) 



• TWo-week advanced program in 
Nashville for all 60 trainers to update 
information • TVvoweek adiranced 
training program ui 

Nashville for 20 
outstan(kig teKhen 



• 50 two-day workshops at centers 
for final ^3 ( 1450) of all 7.8th grade 
teachers • 13 one- week workshops 
at centers for final ^ (250) 7-«lh 
computer literacy rescwrce 
teachers 



• All 7-8th r^ teachera have par 
unpatcd in basic computer hteracy 
training program • of those leachera 
are trained « bulking level computer 
bieracy resource teachera • Work- 
shops scheduled to train in-coming 
teachers • TVainera convene to eval- 
uate program and update skills 



• Be gm pikx program m of middle 
schools Gan. 'd4) for 7-^th gradcra 
only • Topic areas of curricukfln are 
computer history, operations, appb- 
cations. k>sic and problem sohong. 
social impact and vocabulary • Total 
of 30 matrunonaJ houra for 7-8ih 
gradera 



• PUnnmg fcrnew fiscal year (July 
1): h of sute budget for Computer 
Skills Next spent m 1983-84 fiscal 
year V) to be spent n 1984*85 fiscal 

year • 



• Esubbsh SIX software clearing- 
houses based on dau gathered from 
models (programs di\Tdcd by grade 
level, by type. b>' admimstrauve 
vcnus instructional, by subject area, 
and b^' pubbc domain versus com- 
mercal software ) 



• Revise cumcuhim based on results 
o( pik)t program • Re6ne uaching 
strategies and compute.' activities • 
Coordinate resources of k>cal 
systems and computer kteracy 
ofa^ecuves 



• Second pik)t projjw wtth ad(fc- 
tkmal Vs of nuddle schools (r«des 7-^ 
only) using revised cumcuhim e 
Sute-defined standards for electnv 
secondary school courses become 
operational n some schooli 



• Computer literacy program opera- 
tional in all middle schoob using 
rwued currk:uhtfn • SchooU m first 
pdot program begin raising level of 
1^ and concepu on 7-8th grade 
level • Phasing*!) of K-6 ctfTicukjm 
(fuHy operational on K*8 level by 

1968) 



• Provide funds to second of mKkfle 
schools (for second p»k)t program) 
hardware purchase • Budget for 
mamienance and repair of computer 
center eqiapment and overhead for 
convuter cemera* physical facilities 



• Prmde fimds to final V6 of middle 
schools for hardware purchase 



• Cleannghouses fully operational ui 
revKTwmg. evaluating and copyuig 
(publK domain) software for distn- 
butwn to schools; ameboraung mter- 
tchool communicatx^ns about soft- 
ware needs: possibly esubbshing a 
sute-wide network bulleun boani 



• Contxnuaoon of staff devefopment 
aiKl deannghouse functions 



• Cwtmuatwn of staff developmcni 
and dearm^iouse fuiKUons 



• All 7-8th gride schools use hard- 
wire on a 30 student per micro- 
computer ratio • Sute computer 
centera are fully operational u 
tejdier traamg fiwtoes for coniputer 

bteracy 



• Ptoi-,iblc operation of network with 
software houses as hosts • Once 
computer bterao program is ^elf- 
operational (1988 or earber). filtering 
of support staff nto other duties 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 

OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER 
N4^VILLE 37219 



March 23, 1983 



Dear Fellow Educators: 

Immediately following the Governor's State of Education Address, I forwarded to you copies of the 
initial technical reports which explained the MASTER TEACHER PROGRAM and the MASTER 
PRINCIPAL PROGRAM. Since that time, the MASTER TEACHER— MASTER 
ADMINISTRATOR bill has been introduced and amendments have been negotiated and announced. 

1 am enclosing, for your review and information, a draft report which summarizes the MASTER 
TEACHER— MASTER ADMINISTRATOR PROGRAM. This draft reflects the changes an- 
nounced March 17, 1983, most coming as a direct result of input by teachers across the state. The 
most significant changes reflected in the revised report include the following: 

1 . Every teacher except the beginning apprentice teacher will be eligible for a $1 ,000.00 profes- 
sional teacher supplement under this new program. This will be phased in on a seniority basis 
over a three^^year period beginning 1984*85. 

2. With the addition of the new supplement for professional teachers joining the program, an 
estimated 87 percent of all teachers will be eligible for the special higher pay. 

3. The Governor's four^year plan calls for a 20^q increase in the state salary base. The state in- 
centive supplement is in addition to this 20% increase in the state salary base. 

As other changes and/or amendments are made, you will be notified. 

Many of you have asked about the evaluation component of the MASTER TEACHER— MASTER 
ADMINISTRATOR PROGRAM. After an initial draft of the evaluation criteria, standards and pro- 
cedures is developed, regional meetings will be held so that representative teachers from the various 
school systems may assist in Hnalizing these evaluation components. 

The toll-free "hot-line*' will continue to be available, with persons on duty between the hours of 8:00 
a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Monday through Friday (Central Standard Time), to answer questions you may 
have regarding the program. Thr number is 1-800-342-5005. We welcome your comments. 



Sincerely, 




Robert L. McElrath 
Commissitfncr 
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TENNESSEE 
BETTER SCHOOLS PROGRAM 



Better Schools will mean better jobs and higher incomes for 
Tenn sseans The BETTER SCHOOLS PROGRAM .s de- 
Tgn to promote excellence in ''duc.tion^lt includes ten 
points: 1) BASIC SKILLS FIRST. 2) COMPUTER SK LLS 
NEXT 3 Kindergarten for Every Child. 4) More H.gh S hool 
Math arfd Science'. 5, Special Residential Summer Schools for 



Gifted Juniors and Seniors. 6) Redefinmon of High Schoo 
Vocational Education Curriculum. 7) Classroom D«sc.pl.ne, 8) 
Adult Job Training under one Board. 9) Centers of Excellence 
«, Universities and 10) The Master Teacher-Master Adminis- 
trator Program. This document presents an outline of the 
Masttr Teacher-Master Administrator Program. 



MASTER TEACHER 
MASTER ADMINISTRATOR PROGRAM 



ERIC 



Introduction 

The Master Teacher-Administrator Program is an incentive 
pav system that will improve the quality of elementary and 
secondary education in Tennessee by strengthening the knowl- 
edge preparation, incentives, professionalism, and rewards of 
all educato. The program protects the benefits and positions 
of every currently employed teacher or administrator^ In this 
document the term "teacher" includes classroom teachers and 
other certified building level personnel such as librarians and 
resource teachers. The term "administrator" is used tn the 
generic sense to mean a building level administrator or a cen- 



Framework 

The Master Teacher-Master Administrator Program will 
operate under the auspices of the State Certificati ^n Commis- 
sion and three Regional Coi^missions. The State C ertif.ca ion 
Commission will be composed of 13 members und will be 
responsible for standards and criteria for the "rt.f.canon of 
all educators under this program. Three Regional Commis- 
sions, composed of 9 members each, will exist m the grand 
divisions of the state and will review applications, assign 
evaluation teams, and make recommendations concerning cer- 
tification to the State Certification Commission. 
An Interim Commission composed of 13 members will be 
established for one year to select the initial P»"'^'P»"» 
program. Members of the Interim Commission wtllmc ude^ 
the Teacher of the Year for the present year "I'd t^e past three 
years, the president and president-elect of the Tennessee 
Education Association, the presidents of the Tennessee 
Organiiation of School Superintendents. Tennessee School 
Boards Association and Tennessee Association of Supcr..sion 
and Curriculum Development, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and three lay persons. The Interim Commission wHl be 
convened immediately by the Commissioner of Education to 
begin work on procedures and guidelines. 
Master Teachers and Master Administrators will be assigned 
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tral office supervisor/administrator other than the upenntcn^ 
dent. Entry into the program is optional for currently 
employed professionals. Any person certified and ernployed 
Ml time prior to July 1. 1983. and who becomes certified jnd 
employed under this program prior to the expiration of their 
first certificate issued by the State Certification Comm|ss^^ 
may elect to renew the certificate previously issued b> the State 
Board of Education. This option, however, may be exerciser 
only once. All employees certified after the effective da e o 
the Better Schools Master Teacher-Master Administrator Act 
will be in the new program. 

by the Regional Commission to conduct on-site observations 
of candidates applying for the program. The evaluation of 
classroom teachers may include observation in such areas as 
classroom management, teacher instructional behavior, and 
; planning. The observation of principals may include such 
^ Jreas as the identified goals and objectives of the school, 
school leadership, and school climate. Observations of specia. 
personnel and other administrators wiU focus on criteria 
related to specific job performances. 
The selection and evaluation processes will include appeal 
rights for teachers and administrators. Due process wHl be ac- 
corded all candidates and participants in the Master Teacner- 
Master Administrator Piogram. 

In selerted instances certificates may not be renewed or a per- 
son may not wish to continue in the program at their present 
certification level. In such situations provisions are available 
for reentry at other levels. 

The State Department of Education wiU sponsor the Ten- 
nessee Principal-Administrator Academy to mstill and rein 
for rinsroictLal and supervisory leadership for edu«tio 
effectiveness. The Academy is not a single '"".tut-on. b"nt ^ 
an organizational framework for a wide array of educational 
l^ld training programs for school leade.s. The Academy will be 
conducicd tt various locations in ihc siaic. 
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CAREER PATHS FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

APPRENTICE TEACHER 



Entr y Routes: 

• Completion of a teacher training progfjiti and -ccommen. 
dation by an approved institution of hi^hp* education 

• Trade shop personnel who meet appropriate standards 

Qqalincations/Requirements: 

• Student teaching 

• Successful completion of the National Teacher s Examma- 
tion 

• Bachelor's Degree 



Of 



• Employment standards required for trade shop personnel 



Certificate: 



Three-year 
Nonrenewable 



Contract ^State Salary: 

• Regular school term of 200 days 

• State salary schedule based on training and experience 



PROFESSIONAL TEACHER 



Entry Routes: 

• Three (3) years an apprentice teacher 

. A currently certified teacher with three (3) or more years of 
experience who wishes to enter the new career paths 

Qualifications/ReQulrements: 

• Knowledge of subject matter 

• Acceptable student achievement 

• Participation in professional growth activities 



• Observation by evaluation team/teacher iniervic>^ 



Certificate 



Five-year 
Renewable 



Contract/State Salary: 

• Regular school term of 200 days 

• State salary schedule based on training and experience plus 
state incentive pay supplement of $1,000 



SENIOR TEACHER 



F.ntr> Routes: 

• Three (3) to five (5) years as a professional teacher 

• A currently cenified teacher who has eight (8) or more 
years of ippropriaic experience 

QuMllflcat^ons/RequiremenH: 

• Acceptable student tchievenienl 

. Participation in professional growth activities 
. Observation by evaluation team /teacher interview 

• Exceptional classroom practice 

. Capability and willingness to assume additional duties 
. Evaluations by local supervisors and administrators 



Cgfiiftcate: 



Five-year 
Renewable 



Contract/State Salary: 

• Contract for 10 months (200 days)-CMrnffl/ leachers only 

-State salary schedule based on training and experience 
plus sute incentive pay supplement of $2,000 

• Contract for 11 months (220 days) 

-State salary schedule based on training and experience 
plus state incentive pay supplement of S4,000 



MASTER TEACHER 



Entr^ Routes: 

• Five (5) years as a senior teacher 

. A currently certined teacher who has twelve (12) or more 
years of appropriate experience 

QuaUfkations/Rc^uiremenU: 



Acceptable student achievement 
Participation in professional growth artivities 
Observation by evaluation team/teacher interview 
Classroom effectiveness . 
Capability and willingness to assume additional duties 



• Evaluations by local supervisors and administrators 

• Skill i^ supervising, evaluating, and improving the perfor- 
mance of other teachers 

Certificate: 

• Five-year 

• Renewable 

/' 

Contract/State Salary: 

• Contract for 10 months (200 days)-c«/rrf/j/ teachers only 

-State salary schedule based on training and experience 
plus state incentive pay supplement of $3,000 
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MASTER TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS, Continued 

• Conirac! for 11 months (220 d%yi)^current teachers only 
-State salary schedule based on training and expericce 
plus slate incentive pay supplement of $5,000 



/ 

• Contract for 12 months (240 days) 

-Slate salary schedule based on training and experience 
plus state incentive pay supplement of $7,000 



PROVISIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 



Efltn Routes: 

• Successful Completion of Internship 

• Master Teacher's Certificate 

• Senior Teacher's Certificate and two years as a senior 
teacher 

• One year as a successful administrator in a comparable 
position in Another state 

• Presently a Tennessee teaching or supervising principal or a 
central office supervisor/administrator 

• Students enroD^-d prior to July 1, 1983, in educational ad- 
ministration/supervision programs who complete the pro- 
gram and enter the Master Administrator Program by July 
1, 1986. 



Quallfications/Requiremems: 

• A minimum of a master's degree in Educational Adminis* 
iration/Supervision or in appropriate spccialt\ 

• Administrative or supervisory skill assessment 

• Participation in Principal-Administrator Academ\ 

• Observation by master administrator 

Cgrtificne; 

• Thr^-ycar 

• Noiiienewable 

Contract/Slate Sal»r> : 

• 11 months 

• Appropriate administrator salary schedule or, if senior or 
master teacher, current salary 



SENIOR ADMINISTRATOR 



Entn Routes: 

• Provisional Administrator with three years successful ex- 
perience 

• Presently either a Tennessee supervising principal or central 
office supervisor /administrator with four or more years ex- 
perience 

OuaUficalions/Requirtments: 

• Four years {within the last seven years) of successful ex- 
perience as an administrator 

• Student building level or systemwide achievement scores 

• Teacher assessment 

• Successful school/community relations 



• Professional growth activities 

• School improvement and staff development 

• Observation by master administrators 

• Participation in Principal-Administrator Academ> 

• School climate indicators 

Certificate; 

• Five-year 

• Renewable 

Conlnct/State Salar> : 

• 11 months (minimum) 

• Appropriate administrator salary schedule based on train- 
ing and experience plus state pay supplement of S4,000. 



MASTER ADMINISTRATOR 



Entr) Routes: 

• Senior Administrator with at least five years successful ex- 
perience 

• Presently either a Tennessee supervising principal or central 
office supervisor/administrator with five or more years ex- 
perience 



Quallficatloos/ReQulreipeDU: 

• Five years (within t>ie last 8 years) of successful experience 
as an administrator 

Student building level or systemwide achievement scores 
Teacher assessment 

Successful school/community relations 
Professional growth activities 



School improvement and staff development 
Observation by master administrator 
Dissemination of school and systemwide policies 
Participation in Principal-Administrator Academ\ 
School climate indicators 



Certlficatf: 

• Five-year 

• Renewable 



Contract/State Salap: 

• 12 months 

• Appropriate administrator salar> schedule based on train* 
ing and experience state pa> supplement of $7,000 
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IMPROVEMENTS MADE BY LEGISLATIVE SPONSORS 
OF THE MASTER TEACHER-MASTER ADMINISTRATOR ACT 



Concern with Orlginil Proposil 

Good teachers would have to wait eight or 
more years to receive the special incen- 
tive pay supplements. Many would not 
want to wait that long. 

The majority oi teachers would not 
receive an incentive pay supplement Irom 
the state. Only 35 percent would receive 
the special state-paid supplements. 
The 10 percent cap on slate-paid Master 
Teachers may be too restrictive, espe- 
cially lor smaller school districts. 

Not all outstanding teachers could work 
year-round or even 11 months. That 
means they ccuid not be Master or Senior 
Teachers it they must work 11 or 12 
months. This is unlair lor teachers with 
children at home or who must be away 
from school in the summer months for 
other reasons. 



5. The corresponding cap on the number of 
stale-paid Senior and Master Principals 
and Supervisors may also be unrealistic. 



6. The size ot the supplements eventually 
may need to be increased. 

7. The process by which teachers will be 
evaluated is too vague. We haven't seen 
the standards that will be used to judge 
effective oerformance in the classroom. 

8. The appeal or grievance procedure called 
lor in the bill is vague and inadequate . 



Chinge 

1 . Every teacher except the beginning Apprentice Teacher will be eligible tor a 
$1 ,000 Professional Teacher supplement under the new program This will 
be phased in on a seniority basis over a three-year period beginning 
1984-85. This will be in addition to the teacher's regular salary 

2. With the addition of the new supplement tor Professional Teachers joining 
the program, an estimated 87 percent of all teachers— those with three or 
more years experience— will be eligible for the special higher pay 

3. The 10 percent limit on state-paid Master Teacher positions hi.,: been in- 
creased to 15 percent. The 25 percent limit tor state-paid Senior Teachers 
remains the same. Therefore. 40 percent of all teachers in a school system 

^,jc6u\6 now receive one of the two higher supplements. 

4. The supplement formula has been changed so the Master Teacher will now 
have an option of working on a 10-. 11- or 12-month contract. The Senior 
Teacher could work either on a 10- or 11-month contract. State-paid sup- 
plements will vary according to the length of the contract."* 



The 10-month Senior Teacher wil 
11-month Senior Teacher $4,000. 



receive a $2,000 supplement, 1he 



The Master Teacher will receive a $3,000 supplement on a 10-month con- 
tract, $5,000 on 11 months, and $7,000 on 12 months. 

•Note: This option is available only to those persons who were certified as a 
teacher for the first time and employed as a teacher full lime prior to July 1 . 
1983. Persons certified as a teacher for the first .time on or itter July 1. 
1983, ind employed as a senior cr master teacher, will be required to enter 
an 11 -month contract as a senior teacher and a 12-month contract as a 
master teacher. 

The 25 percent limit on state-paid Senior Principals and Supervisors has 
been increased to 35 percent. The 10 percent limit tor state-paid Master 
Principals and Supervises has been doubled to 20 percent. 
The Senior Principal and Senior Supervisor supplement will be $4,000. The 
Master Principal and Master Supervisor supplement will be $7,000. 
The legislation now provides that the General Assembly will review the sup- 
plements at least every four years. 

The legislation has been extensively revised and expanded to spell out the 
evaluation criteria and process in greater detail. This change is iDased on 
the relevant portion of the bill developed by the TEA. Even further details 
will be developed by the Interim Commission. 
The section of the bill providing a review process for teachers who are 
denied a higher level of certification has been extensively expanded with a 
detailed procedure for appeal and review. For example, the Commission 
could now extend a certificate for an additional year while a decision is be- 
ing reviewed. 



Continued 
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Concern wHh Orlginii Propoted 

9. A teacher now on the job who decides to 
enter the new system may want to get out 
later and return to the old certification 
system. 

10. Master Teachers who are hired by a local 
school board one year might be unfairly 
treated if that board chose to employ 
someone else in the same slot the follow- 
ing year. 

11. Won't the -Commissioner of Education 
have too much discretion in regard to the 
cap that is placed each year on the 
number of state-paid Senior and Master 
Teachers a local system can employ? 

12. Master Teachers should be out of the 
classroom as little as possible. The 
minimum of 65 percent of time to be 
spent in the classroom is too low. 

13. The 21 -member .State Master Teacher 
Certification Commission is too cumber- 
some. Its large size may actually make it 
more vulnerable to control by the State 
Department of Education. 

14. The composition of the extremely impor- 
tant Interim Commission is too vague. 



15. No provision is made to review and 
ultimately increase the standards in the 
colleges of education that train the new 
teachers. 



ChiHge 

9. The progralm will now include a "toe-in-the-water" provision. Presently- 
employed tea'chers may enter the new system but return to the old system 
later. Entrance into the hew program is strictly voluntary for any teacher 
now teaching. 

10. Once a teacher qualifies for and receives an incentive supplement as a Pro- 
fessional, Senior or Master Teacher, he or she cannot be denied the supple- 
ment unless there is cause for dismissal, failure to maintain the certificate, 
or a personal decision not to perform the extra dities required of the Senior 
or Master Teacher. 

11. The limit on the number of state-paid incentive supplements would be 
reached in 1986-87. Thereafter, every school system will be guaranteed a 
state-paid complement of 15 percent Master Teachers and 25 percent 
Senior Teachers. In addition, the legislation now more clearly relates any in- 
terim limitations to the actual revenues that will be produced by the phased- 
in sales tax increase. 

12. Master Teachers could be out of the classroom no more than 10 days out of 
the school year. Senior Teachers could be out of the classroom no more 
tfian five days per school year. 

13. The size has been cut from 21 members to 13, Appointees will be subject to 
confirmation by both houses of the General Assembly. They will have more 
authority to set standards and to certify all teachers under the new pro- 
gram. 

14. The Interim Commission's 13 members will include the current "Teacher of 
the Year"; the three most recent past Teachers of the Year; the president 
and president-elect of the TEA; the presidents of the Tennessee Organiza- 
tion of School Superintendents, the Tennessee School Boards Association 
and the Tennessee Association of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment; the Commissioner of Education, and three distinguished lay persons. 

15. The State Board of Education, the new Certification Commission, and the 
' Tennessee Higher Education Commission over the next two years will study 

the adequacy of the teacher training programs— including curriculum, 
faculty and other factors— and report these findings to the Legislature. 



Estimated cost of Program in 1986-87: Original Program $116,427,000 Improved Program $116,024,000 



Tnis public document was promulgated at a cost 
of $2,536.42 or 5c per copy to Inform educators and 
members of the public about siflnificant changes In 
tt^e Master Teacher-Master Administrator Act. 
Rrlr\ting Auth. No. 2059; 50,000 copies. 
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School: Petersburg High School 
Definition: 



Element: High Expec tations 



High expectations are positive feelings held by staff, students and 
administrators that (1) all students have the potential to learn and 
(2) the staff has the capacity to lead students through the learning 
process. 



Indicator ; 



Measures: 



1.0 



The principal takes the 
leadership for setting 
high expectations for 
himself and the staff. 



2.0 



3.0 



4.0 



Teachers provide equal 
opportunity to all stu- 
dents for class response 
and feedback. 



The total school staff is 
aware that the expecta- 
tions they hold for a 
child may affect that 
child's performance. 



Teachers expect all stu- 
dents to meet minimum 
specified objectives. 



1.1 The principal involves the total staff in 
establishing and regularly reviewing high 

• expectations for his and the staff's 
performance. 

1.2 Expectations are written and communicated to 
all. 

1.3 The principal and staff accept the expecta- 
tions they set for themselves. 

1.4 The principal uses the established expecta- 
tions as a basis for personnel evaluations. 

1.5 Staff is expected to be task-oriented and 
well-organized and to demand high student 
achievement. 

1.6 Primary efforts are spent on high expecta- 
tions dealing with areas over which the 
school has control. 

2.1 All students in the class are given :egular 
opportunities to respond. 

2.2 Teachers are encouraged to become familiar 
with strategies that provide all students 
the opportunity to participate in class. 

2.3 Teachers use techniques, such as random 
questioning, to assure that all students 
have equal opportunity to respond. 

2.4 Students feel that all students have the 
opportunity and are expected to participate 
in classroom activities. 

2.5 Appropriate praise is equitably distributed 
among all students. 

3.1 The principal and staff support each other 
in demonstrating through programs and 
actions that positive rather than negative 
expectations for all students. 

3.2 The school staff is aware of behaviors 
which communicate their expectations to 
students. 

4.1 Minimum objectives for each class are iden- 
tified for all areas. 

4.2 These objectives are communicated to stu- 
dents and parents in an understandable 
fashion. 

4.3 Classroom activities are organized so that 
all students achieve minimal objectives. 
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School : Petersbu rg »^q^^ School 



Element: High Expec tations 



Indicator 



5.0 



Teachers assume the 
responsibility for en- 
couraging and leading 
students to do their 
best. 



6.0 



Curricular materials are 
selected to achieve 
specified objectives. 



7.0 The total school staff is 
expected to interact with 
students in a caring, 
supportive manner. 



Measures; ^ ^, 

4.4 The staff believes that each student should 
achieve these minimum objectives. 

4.5 Evaluation is used to assess each child's 
mastery of minimal objectives. 

4.6 Follow-up activities are provided for stu- 
dents who have not mastered the obDectives. 

4.7 The staff feels a collective accountability 
for student learning. 



8.0 The school staff is aware 
of student characteris- 
tics which may influence 
their expectations of 
students. 



9.0 Students expect and re- 
ceive specific, immediate 
and meaningful feedback 
for their performance. 



5.1 



5.2 



5.3 



5.4 



5.5 



6.1 



6.2 



7.1 



7.2 



7.3 



7.4 



8.1 



6.2 



9.1 



9.2 



The specified objectives for each class/ 
content area reach well beyond the minimum 

level. ^ ij w 

Teachers believe that each student should be 
challenged to achieve at an optional level. 
Students perceive that the work they do is 
neither exceptionally easy nor exceptionally 
difficult. 

Teachers organize lessons so that each_ stu- 
dent is challenged. - 
Teachers believe that they are responsible 
for student learning as well as teaching. 

Before purchase, textbooks and other in- 
structional materials are reviewed to 
assure that their content is in alignment 
with specified instructional objectives. 
Selection of textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials is based primarily on how 
well they are aligned with the curriculum. 

Students perceive that teachers care about 
them. 

Studen • do not perceive that staff cares 
more for some students than others. 
Teachers are aware of actions which overtly 
and covertly, indicate personal regard to 
students. 

Teachers equitably demonstrate personal re- 
gard to all students. 

Staff has received information (through 
journal articles, inservice, etc.) regarding 
factors which influence student expecta- 
tions. ^ ^ , 

Staff can iderttify several student charac 
teristics that may influence expectations. 

When academic praise is given, it is task- 
related rather than person related. 
Teachers let students know immediately why 
verbal and written work is correct or 
incorrect. 
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School: Petersburg High School 



Element: High Expectations 



Indicator ; 



Measures: 



10.0 



Students feel that suc- 
cess can be achieved 
through their efforts. 



11.0 



The staff works with 
parents to convey the 
parents' responsibility 
in promoting student 
achievement. 



9.3 Students perceive that positive performance 
is rewarded and that negative performance 
goes unrewarded and is corrected. 

9.4 Teachers receive information and training 
(through inservice, journals* etc.) in 
appropriate use of feedback. 

10.1 Students feel that school is a place where 
sucpess can be experienced. 

10.2 Students feel that they have the skills 
necessary to achieve that success. 

10.3 Students are aware of those objectives which 
they are expected to master for each subject 
area. 

10.4 Students believe that if they have diffi- 
culties in meeting objectives that assis- 
tance will be provided. 

10.5 Students feel that work rather than luck (or 
other extraneous items) leads to achieve- 
ment. 

10.6 Students feel that "it's what you do" not 
■who you are" that leads to academic 
success . 

10.7 Students perceive that the staff treats all 
students equitably. 

10.8 Students feel that if they complete assigned 
activities that instructional goals will be 
accomplished. 

13.1 Suggestions for parental involvement in pro- 
moting student achievement are published and 
disseminated. 

13.2 The school has established procedures/ 
activities ,to convey the importance of the 
parents' role in the educational process. 

13.3 Parents feel- that two-way communication be- 
tween them and the school is in operation. 
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STATtD County Goal : 



STATtD County Program StatehcNT j 



Alterable Element (circle one): positive school climate strong instructional leaderhip 

HIGH EXPECTATIONS EMPHASIS ON ACADEMICS AND BASIC SKILLS 
FREQUENT MONITORING 



Target Indicator: 



IMPROVEMENT OBJECT I VE ( S ) : 
(STATE IN MEASURABLE TEKMS 

pro;-', depined indicator 
measures ) 
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Stated -Improvement Objective: 



4^ 

r\3 



PROCESS AND PROCEDURES 






TIMELINE 


RESPONSIBILITY 
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Handouts to Cohen Presentation 
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A Special Section 

Computer Courseware 

Development and Evaluation 



Criteria for the Evaluation of 
Microcomputer Courseware 



Vicki Blum Cohen 
Introduaion 

As the UM of microcomputers prolifer- 
ates in educational lettinp, there is a 
^at need to determine what cuctiy 
is "good" instructional courseware and 
what is inadequate. With small, cot- 
U|e-indusiry • firms bein| the most 
common producers .of instructional 
software (course ware), "of ten our e<ki- 
cational lessons on the miaocompuier 
»re dependent upon what an tnierpris- 
ing programmer considers good in- 
structional design. Courseware pack- 
ages are frequently developed in a 
pragmatic or "artistic" fashion, with- 
out any systematic statement of objec- 
tlvei or analysis of the learning tasks re- 
cjuired. As a result, progrvns of ques- 
tionable educational value flood the 
market; s«»ace-war games and How-lo- 
Compuu-Your-Taxes tend to be the 
most common prorvra available. 
When a true educational software 
package emerges, there are no accept- 
ed criteria as to what comprises an 
effective program for Imtruciional 

purposes. 

At pre«nt, no widely agreed-upon 
standards or atteria exist which would 
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help 10 define what an effective soft- 
ware program is. Developing standards 
and evaluation procedures has been a 
difficult problem in that there has 
been a wide range of opinions over 
what the "ideai coursevtare product" 
should be and what we should be 
aiming for in the way of courseware as 
technology becomes more capable of 
extending iu potential (Roblyer, 
1981). In order for these sundards oc 
criuria to be effective guidelines, it is 
ne4;essary to isolate those -Attributes 
unique to the miaocomputer and 
those that should be included in the 
design of all instruaion. The two 
types of attributes would then become 
a checklist for those evaluaUng x 
developing courseware for the miao- 
computer; they would hdp to pin- 
point those elements that tn basic 
characteristics of effective instruction 
and those characteristics necessary to 
consider when uUUaing the microcom- 
puter as an instructional tool. This list 
would help to ensute quality control 
of courseware. 

When trying to determine those 
criteria which should be considered in 
the design of insiructkmal software, a 
few issues become apparent. 

Test, it is important to differenti- 
ate Mtween the two kinds of attri- 
butes that need to be considered: (1) 
those that are generic to all media of 



instruction, and are recommended 
sD'ategies to use for instructionai de- 
itfn; and (2) those that are necessary 
tc consider specifically in the design of 
software for the microcomputer and 
potentially affect learning outcomes in 
a unique way. 

Second, each attribute should be 
dearly observable so that during the 
evaluatk>n process it is possible to 
determine if the atuibute has been 
included in the design of the propam. 
This means that an evaluator or devel- 
oper should be able to look at the 
courseware and quickly determine if 
the attribute has been included in the 
profvrn's design. 

TaWe 1 lists the two kinds of 
attributes that should be used in devel- 
opment and evaluation: (1) those that 
are generic to instructional design, and 
(2) those that are necessary to con- 
sider in the design of courseware for 
the microcomputer. These attributes 
were developed during a full year by a 
review team that was evaluating and 
examining microcomputer courseware 
being marketed for school use. During 
the course of this evaluaiton project, 
at the Microcomputer Resource Center 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, this review warn developed a 
suong sense of what "minimal" stand- 
ards were and what desired but real- 
istic standards should be. The team 
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was compoied of two initructional 
deiigneri, two subject-mitter. experts, 
and two techniul expert*-i recom. 
mended team to have in the design 
and /or evaluation of courseware 
(RoblverJ981). 

It should be noted when looking at 
Table 1 that there ii no one-toone 
ebrreipondence betwMn these two 
listt. ind th»t Item number one in the 
"Generic to Instructional Design" list 
bears no relation to item number one 
in the -Necessary for Design of 
Courseware" list. These two lists repre- 
sent what the review team felt were 
desirable and realistic attributes that 
most software programs should con- 
tain. 

Each attribute that is necesury to 
consider in the design of courseware 
for the microcomputer will be dis- 
cussed briefly below. 

Cuniculun Role Used 

The role that the miaocompuier 
will play-in the classroom is unique, 
and it cannot be viewed as just another 
medium of instruction. Rather, the 
computer has the potential of modify- 
ing the curriculum and absorbing 
much of the labor-intensive responsi- 
bilities which the teacher has addition- 
ally mainuined. By reducing many of 
the time-consuming tasks that the 
teacher is required to do, and by 
functioning as a surrogate "tutor," the 
microcomputer can lower the teacher- 
pupil ratio and allow a greater amount 
of individualized instruction to occur. 
Courseware packages for the micro- 
computer can function in three capac- 
ities in the classroom: 

1. As supplementary "adjunct" ap- 
plications v^hereby teachers use them 
as supplements to the regular curricu- 
lum. Problem-solving, simulation, and 
drill and practice are exanriples of 
adjunct applications of the miaocom- 
puter. 

2. As a "mainline" or basic course 
that is used to teach students a com- 
plete curriculum unit. No input from 

• the teacher is needed, and the micro- 
computer funeUons as a "tutor" teach- 
ing concepts and providing drill and 
practice on these concepts. Usually, 
records are mainttined and all instruc- 
tion is managed by the computer. 

3. As a management sysum where- 
by all the records for a curriculum unit 
are stored and nnanaged by the com- 
puter. No insuuction is provided with 



Table 1 



Necessary Attributes to Consider 
in Designing Courseware for the Microcomputer 



Generic to Instructional Design 

1. TarfCt auditncc wt\1M 

2. Lurntr entry cempiupcict HXCifi*^ 

3. Ritionalc, |oili, end ob|«U*«i 9^' 
tfted 

4. ObjtttivM lutcd bchavierally 

5. Objtettvtt lUUd in tcnn> of the leim- 
•r 

«. Obiictim Include highcr<ordcr ikillt 
7. UinMrt mformtd of obiictivci 

I. Range and icopc of content adequate 
to ichieve profram'i intents 

9. Preinunictional tuaufici UKd: 
frettsti 

Advanu orianiacri 
Title at beilnnini of unit 
ia Inftructienai text formaned for taiy 
leadini 

II. Concept learnini employed In initruc- 
tlonal approach 

11 Vocabulary used appropriately for 
learner 

1 3. Craphici embedded In eon wnt 

14. Griphici uted appropriately 

15. Demonitfation of the exerciie provid- 
ed 

16. Teacher's Manual provided 

17. Initnjctioni deariy ttaUd for itudent 
It! Evaluation compencnti provided 



Necnnry for Design of Courseware 

1. Curriculum role uaed: 

Adiunet 
Mainline 

Management only 
Other 

2. Mode of interaction employed: 

Drill and Practice 

Tutorial 

Game 

Simulation 

problem'Soivini 

3. Student lequenced through the con- 
tent; 

Nonlinear 

Varied by teacher/ttudent 

4. Innrtictional tc*l formatted for lereen 
display 

5. Graphics embedded in the conunt 
C. Graphics uied appropriately 

7. Cues and/or prompu bied 
t. Action occurs on the screen 
9. User control granted to learner 

10. Computer-Managed Inuruction em- 
ployed 

11. Feedback uied appropriately 

12. Rocofds stored on magnetic devices for 
fuoire rauieval 

IS. Content designed to be alt»ed 

14. Rw>dom generation used 

15. Paek^ing desitn«d for component 
parts 

16. Teacher's Manual and Student Manual 
provided 

17. Toehnical design uied: 

Quick response time 
Quick loading time 



this application of the computer; its 
role is to provide accurate records on 
whether each student has mastered 
specific objectives and pinpoint the 
level at which each student is function- 
ing. 

Other applications of courseware 
program* ^or the microcomputer 
might be: 

1. As a pre-programmed authoring 
device for teachers and students to 
aeate their own programs. 

2. As a prorwwn''"! **" 
computer literacy whereby students 
learn how to program the computer. 

3. As an assessment device whereby 
tesu are given on the miaocomputer, 
vtd the student's responses are imme- 
dlately scored and reported to the 
teacher. 



Mode of Interaction Employed 

How a courseware program for the 
microcompuur functions in the curric- 
ulum is dependent upon how the 
student interacts with the subject-tnat- 
ter and computer. The various modes 
of interaction are unique to the micro- 
computer in that the student is able to 
interact directly with the computer 
and receive immediate feedback after 
the response. The five types of inierac- 
tions that can be employed using the 
microcomputer are; . 
(1) DriH and Practice, which is 
designed to supplement the 
regular Instruction received 
elsewhere by providing a means 
by which concepts presented 
and developed in the classroom 
can be practiced and refmed at 
tl)e computer. 
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(2) Tutorial, which is intended to 
sund alone i$ an instructional 
entity in the curriculum and is 
not used to supplement class- 
room teaching, as is drill .^nd 
practice. This requires that the 
program teach rules and con* 
cepts embodied by the subject 
matter, evaluate the student's 
comprehension of these con- 
cepts, and provide practice in 
the specific skills Uught. 

(3) Gaming, which is a situation 
where students have to Icnow 
ceruin facts, perform ceruin 
skills, or demonstrate mastery 
of ceruin concepts; winning 
depends upon mastery of these 
cognitive skills. 

(4) Simulation, which is where cer- 
tain elemcnis of social or 
physical reality are abstracted 
and the student must interact 
with and become part of that 
simulated reality. Simulations 
should be used after basic con- 
cepts and priiiciples are 
learned, to integrate them into 
the context of a meaningful 
problem. 

(5) ProblenhsoMng, which in- 
volves the combining of pre- 
viously learned rules into a new 
higher-order rule that solves 
the problem and generalizes to 
an entire class of stimulus situ- 
ations embodying other prob- 
lems of the same type (Gagne, 
1977). 

The five modes of interaction listed 
above are those most frequently used 
in courseware applications and are 
necessary aspects to consider in its 



Student Sequenced Through 
the Content 

A unique and interesting attribute 
of courseware design is the sec uencing 
of a student through the content 
material. The issue of a program being 
nonlinear adds a new dimension to 
.instructional d«ign. Basically, the con- 
tent is organized in a similar fashion 
across all media with task -analysis, 
natural unit sequencing, and chrono- 
logical profressions being common 
methods. But how the student prog- 
resses through the content can be 
unique in microcomputer courseware, 
since a linear path is neither necessary 
nor desirable. Courseware can be de- 



signed to allow the student to choose 
his or her own sequence and follow a 
different route on each pass through 
the content The design of the course- 
ware program will determine who has 
control over the sequence-the pro- 
gram, the student, or the teacher. The 
more that the sequence is fixed by the 
program in a linear path, the less likely 
a student can vary the sequence. 

An important student option is to 
be able to exit from an activity and 
enter a new one, if so desired. A book 
can be closed, a chapter can be 
skipped, a workbook page can be 
ignored. On the microcomputer, it is 
extremely frustrating to be forced 
through one activity after another 
with no choice but to continue. The 
option then becomes one of turning 
thj machine off and walking away. 
Bork (1979) claims that the ability of 
students to control the sequence of 
material within a learning sequence 
makes the computer a unique instruc- 
tional device. The dialogue becomes 
richer and more interactive when the 
student can move back and forth 
between instructional sequences based 
upon individual needs. 

The other option available in 
courseware design is to have the teach- 
er determine the sequence for a stu- 
dent. The uacher would then be cap- 
able of individualizing the sequence 
for each student. This attribuu is 
another essential way that the course- 
ware can be designed to capitalize on 
its unique capabilities. 

Instructional Text Formatted 
for Screen Display 

It is essential that the instructional 
text be formatted on the screen for 
easy reading. The nature of the screen 
is such that long sentences become 
difficult to read and undersund when 
viewing the screen. Most video moni- 
tors used with microcomputers have a 
25C)-line resolution, or about half the 
resolution quality we are accustomed 
to seeing in print materials. Reproduc- 
ing the hard edges required by alpha^ 
bets and numbers is therefore a tech- 
nically difficult task for microcomput- 
ers unless they are programmed for 
rathiir large print. As the size of the 
pritit increases, however, the amount 
of memory available for other usks is 
depleted. Because the print is inherent- 
ly difficult to read, it is especially 
imporunt that the formatting and 



frame display not add to the viewing 
difficulty. Lines of text must have 
space between them, long passages 
should be left to textbooks and maga- 
zines, and the screen should be com- 
pletely clear before each new display, 
father than have frames Till up hnc by 
line. 

Graphics Embedded in the Content 

Those graphics that are embedded 
in the instructional content (or are an 
integral- part of the instruction) con- 
tribute to the learning process by 
presenting a visual model of the infor- 
mation to be learned. Graphic (as 
opposed to textual) represenution of 
concepts Ukes advanuge of a power- 
ful capability of the microcomputer 
and is often easier for children to store 
in their memories. ^\^^ faciliuie 
recall by inducing them to actively 
construct their own mental represenu- 
tion of the information they are trying 
to learn (Flavell, 1977; Wittrock. 
1980). 

Gra;;.hics used to enhance either the 
content or the feedback are helpful 
motivational devices but presume that 
the presenution is prini-oricnied. This 
use of graphics relies predominately on 
^ print or numbers to convey ideas, 
while providing a graphic supplement 
to enhance the content. A visual repre- 
sentation is^'hot included to faciliute 
learning or to induce recall. An impor- 
tant consideration is to ensure that the 
graphics do not distract from the 
content being presented and interfere 
with the program's intents. 

Bork (1977) claims that graphics 
are an integral part of an instructional 
sequence. One of the most valuable 
contributions of iconic represenution 
in learning is the building of student 
intuition or insight. In trying to devel- 
op problem^lving skills, graphiul vi- 
sualization becomes an extremely im- 
portant component. A common stu- 
dent difficulty is a failure to generate a 
"map" or series of maps of possible 
processes and directions in solving a 
problem. A diagram, flowchart, or 
visual represenution of the problem 
beomes imperative. Finally, the moti- 
vational aspects of graphics cannot be 
overlooked. 

Graphics Used Appropriately 

In considering the whole muc of 
graphics, it must be admitted thai for 
the most part humans arc visually 
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illiterite ind noi very vkillful in the 
uie of visual images in learnin|. We live 
in a highly verbal socieiv, whereby our 
educational %yiXtm ii based upon ver- 
bal and written connmunicaiions. Very 
little information \s conveyed throu|h 
visual reprwenution (BorL, 1977). 
Therefore, ll is noi surprisini how 
little is knov^n about iconic visualiza- 
tion in the karnini process. Due to 
this illiierac\ , it must be admiiied thai 
it is very difficult to evaluate whether 
graphics are, in fact, used appropriate- 

'Y- ■ r 

However, there arc ccrUin features 

which can be considered when evaluat- 
ing the quality of the graphics in a 
software program. 

• Are the graphics relevant for the 
user's age and at> iiiy level? 

• Do the graphics ivoid being dis- 
tracting? 

• Do they suprort the program's 
intents or detract from the in- 
structional content? 

• Arc the graphics clear' 

• Do the graphics add interest? 

• Arc the graphics in color? 
These questions should help to dc- 

icrmine whether the graphics will en- 
hance the program's overall instruc- 
' tional quality and if they are used 
appropriately within a coniC5^l we can 
judge. 

Cues and/or Prompu Used 

Just as a tutor can employ various 
techniques to help stimulate a stu- 
dent's recall, so can a good courseware 
program insure that cues for retrieval 
are available to the learner. These 
••cues" or ••prompts" usually jog the 
memory, and this contact gives rise to 
the feeling of recognition (Fhvcll, 
1977,Gagne.l977). 

To adequately cue correct re- 
sponses, the courseware program 
should respond in an interactive way. 
When new concepts or terms arc being 
introduced, the program should nru^i- 
mize the number of cues to insure a 
correct resoonie. In contrast, when a 
student knows Ihe subject well, he or 
stie can respond correctly without 
cues. The technical term for withdraw- 
ing the cues is ••fading." This should 
done in a gradual process, because 
if cues are faded too rapidly, the 
student will make many incorrect an- 
swcfs (Markle, Eigen, and Kom.osLi. 
1961). For example, if a student is 
trying to spell "trade." the first 
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prompt nruy be '•-.fade,'' the next one 

ade," the next one de," 

and the last one e/' 

This capability is one that the 
microcomputer can utilize based upon 
indiN^idual performance. It is a unique, 
interactive feature that can be e?n- 
ployed to faciliute learning. 

Action Occiin on the Screen 

There is very lit;ie research in this 
area, but an essential iiltribute of any 
courseware program is lo see some 
kind of graphic movement on the 
screen other than just words or num- 
bers. The graphic capability of the 
microcomputer allows for a wide range 
of animated movement. Unfortunate- 
ly, this aspect is often ignored in 
educational settine^, resulting in bor- 
ing, sugnant programs. Anyone who 
has waked into ai elecuonic arcade 
recently knows the exciting capabil- 
ities of the microcomputer in terms of 
graphics, color, anc movement. 

User Control Granted to Learner 

Perhaps user control is one of the 
grcaieit capabilities of the microcom* 
putcr: The whole notion of intetactiv* 
ity i> realized when courseware allows 
the Hudcni to weave his or her own 
ediiCaiional environment This can be 
dene by granting the learner control 
ever certain aspects of the program. 
The following questions will help to 
determine the extent to which the user 
can control the program. 

• Can the student alter the rate of 
presentation so that he or she 
can control the text rolling on 
the screen or the rate that prob- 
lems are presented? 

• Can the student e; i* the pro- 
gram at any time? 

• Can the student determine 
where entry into the program 
must begin? 

• Can the student review instruc- 
tions at any time? 

• Are options available in the pro- 
gram such as "HELP" or 
••HINT'7 

• Can the student redesign any 
parameters of the program, such 
as change the number of exam- 
ples provided, determine w^ien a 
test is uken, or specify how 
many problems are to be com- 
pleted? 

4t)6tATIC 



Computer-Managed 
Instruction Employed 

If a courseware program is to utili2e 
the full capabilities of the miciocom- 
puter effectively, it should have a 
sophisticated management system. In- 
dividualized instruction tradinonailv 
has been difficult to institute, due to 
the labor-intensive tasks involved. Be- 
cause of this, educators are surtmg to 
become aware of computer -managed 
instruction (CMI) as a means of allevi- 
ating the time-consuming demands of 
managing individualized instruction. 

By managing the student's perfor* 
mance, the microcomputer should* (1) 
collect and store dau from the learn- 
ing situation; (2) diagnose each stu- 
dent's sutus based upon perforrrunce; 
(3) prescribe activities to the student 
by moving a student forward to the 
next unit or assigning a student activ- 
ities to eliminate a deficiency (com- 
monly known as branching); and (4) 
provide reports on student progress 
(Baker J981). 

An imporunt feature of the man- 
agement system is iu branching upa- 
bilities. Virtually every subject matter 
can be taught at several levels of 
difficulty, and the computer has the 
capability to branch to the tevel of 
program best suited to ihe student 
based upon previous perforrrunce 
(Spitler and Corgan, 1979). The poten- 
tial uses for branching are multitudi- 
nous, and given the greater individual* 
ization via r^ecycling and enrichment 
that this capability allows, branching 
should be a commonly used feature in 
all software programs. 

In evaluating a pror*"^'^ branching 
capabilities, an imporunt aspect to be 
aware of is when the program 'Moops 
back'' to a set sequence for review. 
Often the producer claims that the 
program is branching, when in fact a 
simple k)op*ack procedure is being 
utilized. Actual branching occurs when 
a student moves to a different instruc- 
tional sequence based upon his or her 
responses and individual needs. 

Another imporunt consideration 
when evaluating a management system 
is the technical ease of using the 
program. If the courseware program is 
cumbersome and difficult for the teach- 
er to operate due to an elaborate 
management system, the primary pur- 
pose of the system is defeated-to 
alleviate th^ teacher of tin^-consuming 
usks when individualizing insuuction. 
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Fctdback Used Appropriately 

Research on feedback has- shown 
that the main function of feedback is 
not to strengthen or reinforce correct 
responses but to locate errors and 
provide information so that the learner 
can con^ci ihem in his or her mind- 
Providing only positive feedback is less 
faciliutive during acquisition of in* 
struction than giving negative feedback 
(Anderson et qL, 1972; Barringer and 
Gholson, 1979; Hartley and Lovell, 
1978; Kulhavy, 1977). Therefore, re- 
search recommends that feedback 
should be used primarily after wrong 
responses. It is not necessary after 
most correct answers. In addition, 
behavioral psychologists have shown 
thai an intermittent or partial rein- 
forcement schedule mainuins the 
highest rate of learning. Not only is it 
unnecessary to reinforce fach re- 
sponse, it is preferable not to do so 
(HomnrK and Tosti, 1971 )• 

Appropriate use of feedback is an 
imporunt issue in evaluating course- 
ware. The following should be consid- 
ered: 

1. Feedback should be non-threat- 
ening and not ''yell'' at the 
student for a wrong answer. A 
•'friendly*' courseware program 
is one that is interminably pa- 
tient without penalizing the stu- 
dent. 

2. Feedback should be immediate 
and inform the student whether 
the answer is correct or incorrect 
and what the correct response is. 
it is also helpful to explain why 
the response is wrong. 

3. Feedback should not over-rein- 
force correct responses with 
elaborate praise every time the 
student answers correctly. For 
very young children or slower 
learners, an abundance of posi- 
tive feedback might be necessary 
at first, but an option should be 
available to fade out the con- 
stant feedback. 

4. Feedback should remediate. A 
tutorial or explanation is often 
necessary to help correct the 
student's answers. The student 
should also have some way of 
mauhing his or her incorrect 
answer apinst the correct re- 
sponse. 

5. Feedback should not reinforce 
wrong answers by providing a 
more rewarding graphic for a 



wrong response than for a cor- 
rect response. 
6. Feedback should be relevant for 
the user's age and level. 

Records Stored on 
Magnetic Devices for 
Future Retrieval 

The microcomputer can interface 
with two forms of electronic storage 
devices— magnetic cassette tapes, 
which use an audio upe recorder, and 
digiul nrugnetic disks, ranging from 
small floppy disks to large hard disks 
used in one or more disk drives. The 
advanuges of the magnetic disks far 
outweigh the higher price of a disk 
drive over the audiocassette recorder. 
The disk allows cumulative records for 
each student to be stored and immedi- 
ately accessed at a future time. A 
student can complete a lesson, turn 
the nnachine off, and, later in the day 
Of week, the tucher can quickly re- 
trieve the student's records. Storing 
permanent records on cassettes is a 
much slower and less efficient process. 
Therefore, maintenance of records on 
cassettes is rarely done and usually 
when the machine is turned off, all 
records are lost. The increased ability 
of the disk to store much more infor- 
mation and to access it much more 
quickly adds to the quality and feasi- 
bility of implementing computer- 
ftunaged instruction on the microcon)* 
puter. 

Content Designed to Be Altered 

An option available to courseware 
programs on the microcomputer is to 
have the content designed be al- 
tered by the teacher or student adding 
to iL Some programs uke advantage 
of this feature by having the teacher 
and/or student create his or her own 
word lists and spelling lists, for exam* 
pie, which are then stored on the disk 
and become part of the program. This 
flexibility allows the program to be 
adapted in many different types of 
situations and can be easily integrated 
into the curriculum. This feature is not 
widely utilized but has great potential 
for educational purposes. 

Random Ger^eration Used 

A simple but exuemely useful attri- 
bute that can be utilized in courseware 
programs is the random generator. 
This built-in feature will generate a 
universe of items at random so that no 



one set of exercises, words, or items 
will ever appear in the same order the 
next tinr>e they are generated. A simple 
way ^10. see if a program is using 
random generation is to go through 
few exercises in a lesson, note the 
order of the problems, turn the ma- 
chine off| and start the same lesson 
again. If the problems are generated in 
a different order, you know that ran- 
dom^^ jei^ation is being used. If the 
same exact probems appear, random 
feneration is r>n being used. This 
feature is a'vety useful and helpful 
device that should be utilized in 
courseware programs, especially those 
that are of drill and practice applica- 
tion. 

Packaging Designed 
for Component Paru 

Although good packaging is essen- 
tial to all Instructional materials, mi- 
crocomputer courseware contains 
some unique aspecu which (bould be 
examined. First, It is imporunt to 
consider how the component parts 
(disks and/or cassettes] can be pack- 
aged so that they do not fall out of the 
conuiner. Second, the disks and/or 
cassettes must be packaged so that 
they can be distributed among many 
teachers, being that the large programs 
are designed to be used across grade 
levels. The packaging should uke this 
into account and be designed in such a 
way that several copies of the Teach- 
er's Manual are provided. All disks and 
cassettes should be clearly labeled ac- 
cording to subject area, lesson num- 
berSi and grade-levels. 

Teacher's Manual and 
Student Manual Provided 

The Teacher's Manual should con- 
Uin: (a) sufficient ir.iormation to 
leach the teacher how to technically 
manipulate the program; (b) classroom 
strategies for using the program; and 
(c) specific instructional activities to 
integrate the program into the curricu- 
lum. Also needed is a Student Manual 
to help the student access and tech- 
nically manipulate the program. To 
alleviate fears and resistance, both 
l^ides should be extremely well- 
organized, clearly suted, and provide a 
step-by-*tep approach. 

Technical Design Used 

An important attribute to consider is 
the technical design ^f the program. 
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• Dow the de$i|n illow for quick 
rtsponM Ume so ihii a uieir can 
input rt*pon*e$ quickly *nd not 
be held back by the software? 

• Does the dewgn allow for quick 
loadini time so a itudent is not 
continually waiting for a rt- 
mem of the pror^m to be load- 
ed from the disk lo the compui- 
er'i memory? If a itudeni is lefi 
litting idle at a terminal for 
many minutes while the disk 
*ives whir and a mes»|C on the 
laeen says "LOADING a 
teacher can soon be in trouble 
(not to mer\iion the equipment 
ar.d the di^ks). 

Summary 

M icrocompuicr courseware uln- 
mately will determine the success or 
failure of micocompuiefs in the class- 
room. There is a paramount need to 
develop not jusl "minimal standards" 
but $iandards that will act as guide- 
lines to help producers, evaluators, and 
conwmers determine what quality 
software is. 

The attributes that have been dis- 
cussed pinpoint those criteria that 
should be included in the design of 
instruaion for the miaocomputcr. 



They could ttecome a potential ch^ck* 
list for producers, developers, or evalu- 
ators of courseware, and they help to 
isolate certain unique features of the 
microcomputer which should pe uti* 
lized to enhance interactivity in the 
design of computer-based instruction. 
These criteria offer a set of sundards 
by which instructional software ttn be 
judged; and, if used in a formative 
way, they could increase the quality of 
the coursew^e being produced. □ 
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Student Name: 
Grade: 

Age: , 



Coursc'w.'jri' Program: 
Section/l.cvfcl Used: 
Date: 



STUDENT OBSERVATION OF MICROCOMPUTER COURSEWARE USE 



1. Physical Environment Information 

Describe physical layout of the classroom including: where the computers are 
located; where the students are seated; and where the tcachcr(s) (arc) 
located! Use the following symbols: 

/C7- Computer £7- Desks X- Student T-Teacher [_]= Blackboard 



Comments: 



II. Ease of Use of Courseware Program 
Student Checklist 
1. Student has a problem mani; ulating the keyboard 



Yes Somewhat No 



Cotiimcnts 



2. Program holds student attention. 



Comments : 



3. Student has a problem following program's directions. 



Comments: 
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Student Observation of Microcomputer Use 
Page Two 



A. Student is self-sufficient and Is not asking 
teacher many questions after initial Intro- 
duction. 



Consnents : 



5. Student has a problem reading the screen, 



Yec SorocwhaL No 



IV. Student Questionnaire 
1. Did you like this program? 



Why or why not? 



2. Did you learn anything from it? What did you learn (or why didn't you 

learn)? 



3. Could you follow the instructions all the time? 



A. Would you want to use this program again? Why or why not? 



5. Did you like using the microcomputer? Why or why not' 



6. Wl^flC did you think of the graphics/pictures (if there were any)? 



7. Did you find the screen easy to read? 



III. Teacher Questionnaire 

1. What type of student is this? 

2. Does he/she do well in 
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3. What are his/her strengths? 
Weaknesses? 
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subject area' 



Appendix H 
Handouts to Florida Presentation 
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COMPUTER LITERACIES 
Changing Perspectives 

by 

Dr. Ron Tovmkend 
Director of Curriculum 
Sarasota County Schools 
Sarasota, Florida 



is? 



, very f.w h.v. P"P.ll.a u^|r.« -Xy =j»pu«^^ 

that .r. growing easier to u«e In «11 f.cets of our lives. 

„e .11 «cp.rience --ilX f r«"rcooLn'g! :ijrirv"inr 
to benking. .hopping. ^l-^Sj"*' "h." „t„ gooes, 

,„aing ord«ing being P. . b. n^^«^^^ 

'tSU-.'U;gXr:.ri oUr -ny .re "iJ-^''-^^-^^^ 
liter.cy." is literally J"P°»f,"^'- "'''".'^""end.y 

Teacher »ag..ine .ays that. "C^P""" »" " J^'Y/.J, inclJes an understanding 
Ind writing." He also atre.ses that /""P"'".""""" " 
of how computers aid problem solving In any discipline. 

*s educators try to catch up wi^h .ocietal "^^^norn'ti^ghr^as'a're^^ate 
Apparent that "conputer liter.cy" need not and °" "^^"1, as an instruc- 

tsolated topic, but rather as an rn riicipilnes. Students 

tional tool and as a tool to be applied " "^^i" .ocial .tudies. 

should be taught to use the co»puter-.s-.-tool J° ' tc. We educators 

health, foreign language, acience J-I^^i^'^^^'^^^J^J.rU'.ave time on , 

tnriifai":?:re,°r ^t^ai-it^ «- ■ - 

*s we learn more about the effect, of computers J'^^X'outUne'is'^ «t;mpr 
goals and objectives will probably |^''|-„^«/:i';:t^?„ions within the present 
rchrntrg."r«trg" 1h: PO^/.-n. - -^..f initlon^ .^^^^^^^ be^_ 

ttorg-fauS'L" T..^ re=rs*1pri; "ouriri5 " " " 
our ttudents. 

Computer Literacy for Elementary Students: 

1. Operate a microcomputer for learning (tu« on/load software/run program/ 

interact with instruction). ™iuAtion of basic skill 

Use diagnostic computer programs for sclf-evaluAtion oi oas 

competencies. tnot-ivate and teach basic skill 

Use individual and group computer games "°J;''J'LJt to be entered 

Submit test answers and homework in an appropriate format 
dir^tly into the computer for grading and analysis. 
5 under stLf Simple applications and limitations of computers. 

I: ^^cesr.ubject matter Information from data disks. 



2. 

3. 
A. 

5. 
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Computer Literacy for Middle School Students: 

All eight of the elementary atudent coopetencies and 

,. ,.„o«l.»«ds .ppliction.: nutrition h..lth. rf. .tyl. ».lysls. .peclal 

xo — 

U ^:inr::«;«rin«r.«r;prit;d.. ,»,.r...o.. ch.n.ins tr.nas. .election. 

^- 5:-rs'irrLriUnf.r«^;S --^ 

computers in society, 
computer Literacy for High School Students: 
All of the previous competencies and 

16. U.e of the co=put.r-.,-.-tool in ch, 'P'^^f '"."="^i=rri:rr«"1o»Uonal, 

each course (fine .rts. '>"»^«"' •'^//'^Ul.l .tu^i^ tcieice, mathematics, 

economics, communications, foriegn language, sociax 

sports, etc. 

Vi. l"Zul^TfTsl .econdarv education opportunities. 
19 Access network data bases for information. 

LTored :;;uc:tirs"f ("e •c::;ut.r tod in .pecific subject areas for some. 

..ote: Bvenin. classes for -terested paren.s of students at each of the above levels 
would enhance these suggested 1 teracies. 

Computer Literacy for School Administrators: 

1. Understand a systems approach to '^^^^i^^^^^Hnsir^iCtional computing. 

2. Be conversant with key terms and "^^^^^^^ °^ of c^puters (word ..ocessing. 

3. understand -hool applicst ons «d , career selection, 
CAI, instructional design tor lax, v^ij.. i' 

continuing education). terminal or microcomputer (user friendly 

4. Be able to access school data bases oy tecmxiu. 

query programs are available). ,>,..^e (m^ a Visicalc, Supercalc, etc 

I: b?prcldurrrrVaii:?i:i'^"«l.'ri"^r^ 

of peripherals). ^ata from electronic network data bases. 

8. Be able to access and interpret aat« iiuiu 

Computer Literacy for School Clerical Staff; 

1. Use of word processor. WeoinK track of budgets, inventory, etc. 

^. r.r:t.n:rt"cJriXrchre:"in^ron^"cii^n With ^crocLputer. and/or 

»ain frame terminals. 
4. Be able to access data base . ^ 

« nuiVe back"-uP cooieK of data qisks. 

i. SL:":in»r«pi« ;ll'.l.-ctronic.ll, stored information. 

^er|c 1 5 li 
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Computer Literacy for Teachers and Aides: 

1. Be conversant with terms and techniques of instructional computing. 

2. Know how to use the microcomputer and peripheral devices to score, analyze, 
store, and retrieve test data. 

3. Understand the various team responsibilities for designing computer assisted 
instruction programs for students (designer, programmer, content expert), 

A. Be aware of and where possible be able to use the computer as a tool within 
the teacher's specific subject discipline. ^ 

5. Be able to maintain currency in computer applications in the teacher s 
apecific subject discipline. ^ , % 

6. Be aware of the impact of the computer on society (individuals and collectively). 

7. Analyze a simple problem and determine a set of systematic steps leading to 

a solution. r u q 

8. Write a simple computer program to follow the solution steps of number b. 

Computer Literacy for Computer Resource Teachers: 
All of the eight competencies listed above 

9. Be able to write computer programs in at least one computer language, 
lo! Interpret and trouble shoot microcomputer program errors. 

11. Design both useable computer assisted instruction and applicable computer 
managed Instruction. 

12. Give evidence of skill in selection of appropriate computer software. 

13. Train teachers to design and apply activities for their classes in which the 
computer is used as a tool within the subject discipline of a course. 

14. Coordinate information searches done on a network data base for the school. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT: Instructional Computing 

Through the efforts of several individuals and offices, many (maybe as many 
as 50%) teachers and administrative staff are "computer literate". That u. 
they can describe the operation of a computer, they have used a computer, 
and have probably written and run a simple computer program. A goal for the 
next three years is to provide inservice training necessary to ensure computer 
literacy for all staff by the end of the 1985-86 school year. 

Further staff development needs will be identified as the general curriculum- 
is developed and will be provided for by The Teacher Education Center. Some 
inservice activities presently scheduled are: Designing Computer Based 
instruction, a 30 credit workshop offered for ten weeks for 30 participants 
beginning in January. 1983; and Computer Literacy Seminar, a 6 credit work- 
shop offered monthly for up to 16 participants each session. It is not 
iee^d a requirement that all teachers ->«ist become expeA in using computers 
(programing) in order to lead discussions in computer literacy skills 
inservice programs will be conducted to ensure sufficient teacher skills 
to present effective instruction. 

A description of eight planned inservice activities, and a suni^ary table 
of these and their costs, is contained on the next few pages. 
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Staff Development 



Plan for Instructional Computing Inservice 

All Teachers. Administrative Staff: 

A one day Computer Literacy Seminar 
Objectives: Instructional Computing Vocabulary 

Some Instructional Computing Applications 
Hands on use of computer 

All Curriculum Coordinators. Curriculum Supervisors & Directors. 

School-based Computer Resource Teachers. Curriculum Improvument Committee members: 
A 30 hour course "Evaluating Computer-based Courseware" 
Objectives: Evaluation techniques as applied to computer- 
based courseware. 

Develop list of "approved" courseware correlated 
with Curriculum objectives. 
Expertise in operation of computer. 
Prerequisite: Computer Literacy Seminar 



Principals. Administrators, etc.: 

A 10 hour course "The Computer and Decision Making" 

Objectives: Conipiiter as data Manager 

Adn(inistrative applications such as: 
attendance. CMI, scheduling, filing system, 
spreadsheet 

Prerequisite: Computer Literacy seminar 

Interested Instructional and Curriculum Staff: 

A 30 hour course "Designing Computer Based Instruction*^ 
Objectives: Use System Approach to designing, producing and 

documenting a CAI lesson 
Prerequisite: Expertise in programming in BASIC 
Computer Literacy Seminar 
Evaluating Computer Based Courseware 
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Interested Staff: 

2 - 30 hour courses "The BASIC Language" 

Objectives: "BASIC I" Use 10 cormon BASIC commands 

Write 5 simple programs 
Prerequisite: Computer Literacy Seminar 
Objectives: "BASIC 11" - Use BASIC commands required to 
develop CAI courseware 
Write 5 moderate difficult programs 
Prerequisite: "BASIC Language I" or equivalent. 

Interested Staff: 

30 hour courses in LOGO, PASCAL, etc. 

Teachers of Computer Literacy in the high schools 

30 hour course "Teaching Computer Literacy" 
Objectives: Use of the computer to solve problems 
(developing algorithms) 
Use computer programs 
Write computer programs 
Analyse computer applications 
Examine Social Issues related to computers 
Use computer concepts and terminology 
Teach with and about^omputers 
Prerequisite: Computer Literacy Seminar \ 

t 

Teachers and Administrators: 

36 hour course "Managing Computer Resources" 
Objectives; Management of Computers in a School Setting 
Use of Computers in CAI, CMI. CSLA, CAM 
Ensuring Privacy and Security 
Writing and Use of Computer Programs 
How to be Responsible for School -based 
Teacher Inservice about Computers 

':CIA Chapter I and State Compensatory Education Teachers; 
(includes many local staff) 

3 Days (18-20 hours) 

Objectives: Train ECIA/SCE/Local teachers to; 

a. operate computer equipment, 

b. provide diagnosis/prescription, 

c. manage Instruction, and 

d. certify objective accomplishment. 
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Jnser^jce Component 



Co««)uter Literacy Seminar (CIS) 



Stif/_Deve1opment : 

participants _ 

30/coffponent 
Teachers , Adwin. 
and other appro- 
priate personnel 



Instructional Computing 
Length _ Prerequisistes^ 



1 day 
(6 hours) 



None 



Evaluating Computer Babied 
Corseware (ECBC) 



30/co«ponent 
Curriculum people 
CIC 

School CoBiJuter 
Resource teachers 



10 - 3hr. 



CLS 



The Convuter and Decision 
Making (CON) 



AAiinistrators 

(Principals! » ) 



5 - 2 hr. 
Sessions 



CLS 



Oesiqninq Computer Based 
Instruction (OCBl) 



BASIC I h I! 



LOGO, PASCAl , etc, 



30/CowDonent 
Instructional 
and Curriculum 
Staff (Teachers) 



30/coi^nent each 
Interested staff 



30/coiif)onent 
Interested Staff 



!0 - 3 hr. 
Sessions 



10 - 3 hr. 

Sessions 

(each) 



10 - 3 hr. 
Sessions 



CLS 
ECBC 
-BASIC" 
expertise 



CLS 



CLS 



Teaching Computer t iteracy 
in the High School 



?0/cofl<M5nent 
Teachers of MFMI 
Cofff)uter Literacy 



10 - 3 hr. 
Sessions 



CLS 



Kan^iging Computpr 
Resources 



?0/co<npow»^t 
I rep. /school 



36 hours 
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Where /When 

17 timei/ 
duty day 
TLX/RHS 
fEC/SCSC 

t:c/shs 

TEC/BHJle? 

4 tines 
duty day 

SCSC 
SHS 

8M Ele». 

RMS 



Instructor 



Est 
Cost 



Instructional 
Coioputing 
Supervisor 
and selected 
local staff 

Instructional 
Cofnputing 
Supervisor 
and selected 
local staff 



I tim duty 
day 

RHS 

SCSC 

SHS 



Instructional 
Coinputing 
Supervisor 
and selected 
local staff 



3 tiies eve. 

SCSC 
SHS 

BH Eleii 



Instructional 
Computing 
Supervisor 
and selected 
local staff 



S tines/eves. 

SCSC 
SHS 

6H l\em, 

RHS 

5 ttae/evcs. 

SCSC 
SHS 

BH EleM. 

RHS 

1 time/pre- 
school 

SCSC 
SHS 

BH eleffi. 

RHS 



Instructional 
Co^nputing 
Supervisor 
and selected 
Jocal staff 

Instruct lonal 
Cof^tlng 
Supervisor 
and selected 
local _staff _ 

Instructional 
Computing 
Supervisor 
and selected 
local staff 



1 tiine pre/ 
post school 
SCSC 
RHS 

SMS 



Instructional 
Cowput ing 
Supervisor 
and selected 
local staff 



$18,750 



$22,500 



500 



$ 1,800 



$ 3.000 



$ 3,000 



$ 8.500 



$10,000 



Appendix I 
Handouts to Virginia Presentation 
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COMPARISON OF S.R.A. 
MATH COMPUTATIONAL SCORES 
1974-1980 



Grade 6 STEA COMPUTATIONAL 

74-75 47r. 49% 

79-80 49°^ 65". 



Grade 5 

74-75 47^0 50"^ 

79-80 52'; 68?; 



Grade 4 



74-75 
79-80 



44-- 
53=; 



43^ 



74% 



Grade 3 * 

74-75 45% 50% 

79-80 52% 65% 



Grade 2 * « 
74-75 38% 53% 

79-80 46^^ 66% 

* Total math scores (test does not report computational skills) 
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SKILLS TEST SUMMARY 
(SCHOOL) 



SUBJECT - 1 MATHEMATICS 

i.EVCL - 2 
ITEMS/SKILL - 
CRITERION % - 75 



SCHOOL - 300 SHEFFIELD 
GRADE - 04 
STUDENTS- 52 
RUN DATE- 12/09/76 



NO* 

I 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 

IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



SKILL 

'OEicRIPTION 



AOO SING (REG) 
ADD SInG to 2 DIG RG 
AOO 2 TWO DIG IREG) 
AOO 3 TWO DIG (REG) 
SUB 2 SING DIG 
SUB 1 DIG FROM 2 DIG 
sue 2 DIG FROM 2 DIG 
SUB 2 DIG FROM 2 DIG 
SUB 1 DIG FPQM 2 DIG 
SUB 2 DIG FROM 3 DIG 
MUL SiN DIG X SIN 00 
MUL SIN DIG X SIN OG 
MULT SING DIG X 2 DG 
MULT SING uIG X ZERO 
MULT SIN DIG X 2 DIG 
DIV SIN I DIG I SIN 
OIV COmB THRU 50/5 
OIV COMB THRU 81/9 
TRACT ADO LIkE DEM 
FPJACT SUB LIKE OEM 



""""'Items 


CORRECT * 


stdnts hletng crtn 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 
~-~ 




PERCENT 


3.8 


95.0 


50 


96.1 


3.7 


92.5 


50 


96.1 


3.7 


92.5 


50 


96.1 


3.7 


92«5 


SO 


96.1 


3.7 


92.5 


49 


94,2 _ 


3.3 


82.5 


42 


60.7 


3.6 


90.0 


48 


92.3 


3.Q 


75.0 


38 


73.0 


3. 1 


77.5 


41 
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